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W orship is a preparation for work; heavenly visions fit us 


for earthly tasks. The services of the sanctuary sustain a 


vital relation to every human interest and activity. 


All in- 


dustry, all commerce, all human relations—civic, social and 


domestic—should feel their enlightening and _ sanctifying 


touch. Let us be limited by no narrow views. The whole 


world ,with its varied interests,-is the legitimate field for 


Christian service. We are to serve God in every 


station. 


—J. Z. Tyler. 
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CHRISTIAN June 4 


MAGAZINE NOTES give a complete description of t 


political system of Great Britai 





1908. 


present 


The June Century contains an article by 
Mrs. Isaac L. Rice on “Our Barbarous FIKST ADDITION SOLD T 
Fourth.” The first edition of “Mr. Crewe’s 
“The Abbotsholme” is the English Career” (Macmillan, N. ¥.), p bly the 
school where Dr. Cecil Reddie is making largest first edition cf a nove eT pre 
practical protest “against the luxurious- pared, is entirely exhausted, an large 


the second edition is row in press 
arti- - 


n 
c 


of British education 
abandonment of the country for the 


against 


ficial life of the city, against the kid A GREAT SCHEME 

gloved aristocracy which fails to recognize “I accept all first contributions,” de. 
e nobility of labor.” aiming “through ed- clared the editor. “It’s a paving scheme.” 
cation to turn back the people to the neg “As to now ?” 


lected soil—in fact, to recolenize England “The author buys many copies of the 
through the medium of a class of land- magazine, and nearly always fr es the 
ords educated to totally different ideals check we send.”—Louisville rier. 
\n account of a visit to this unique school, Journal 
showing keen observation of its life and 
vork, has been written for the June Cen NOT HE 
tury by Preston W. Search, author of “An Bacgs—-! notice you call th jos 
Ideal School.” veurs ‘John D.”” 
There are also severa! articles on polit- Hunter—-“Yes Never lost cent in 
cal personages his life.’-—Cernell Widow 
The Jur lietre tan—-Every one is in- , , NWeTE \ . 
4 NATIONAL MINISTERIAL ASSOCIA- 
terested just now the two big national TION 
conventions to be held in Chicago and The officers of all the ministeri ssocia- 
Denver. It-is prophesied that the ~~ _ tions, state district and city ar spect 
ventions will be the most sensational since ully urged to appoint deiegate con- 
aes rhe Metrepoltan Magasin pub- ference of such representatives 1 eld 
es an article on “The National (¢ ont en- ta New Orleans in connection the 
tions and the Countrv.” by Charles Wads- National Convention in October 
yorth Ca Pp \nother important article Te enamaiieees appointed ‘n Bloomin ora 
this number is “What Christian Sci- |. entereace of the <daleters i. 
' — y the Rev. Irving C. Tom ince there, will make a unanir rt 
wrsg ( x a "Sheds gage! a in favor of organizing an American Christ- 
7 t West Point.” Prof Walter an Ministeria \ssociation, and ‘ sub 
Paes _. mit plan for such an organizatior 
Fleming, of the Lousiana State Univer Several state and district associations 
Anal Pradhinccingce oe ieee ae ae have already taken favorable action, and 
Conf sell ‘dhaiees: tin siesta re it is earnestly desired that all $ do s 
4 nal AEE LIL apse ab hapa There ought to Fe as much solidarity and 
us on the beginnings of West Point. brotherliness in our ministry as there is 
among coal miners and railroad conductors 
“The Government of England,” by Pro- W. R. WA 
essor A. Lawrence Lowell, is announced J. G. WA NER, 
publicatic by TI Macmillan Com- O. W. LA N 
ra yn May 27 This is the great work c. G. Re N 
ch professor Lowell has essayed to H. O. Pt D 
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Suggestions and Plans for the Conduct of Sunday 
Schools in all Departments—Filled with Details, 
Specific and Practical — Valuable Information. 


Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut says: ‘‘The actual experiences and plans 
of a working superintendent who has given his whole heart and mind 
to his work. There is very little of theory and much of practice.” 


This book might be termed an encyclopedia of Sunday School 
wisdom, written by the most experienced writer in the field. The 
author is secretary of the International Sunday School Committee, 
has visited schools in every part of the world and compared ideas with 
more workers than any other person in the land. Consequently there 
is a broadness of vision and treatment that makes it as useful to 
one school as another. 
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TH ARGONAUTS 
T ‘ stood in the harbor of lolcus 
hy . e-S On its berches sat the fifty 
ie crs: the pride of Minian chivalry 
There is Hercules with the club 
ad liot n. There were Castor and Pol- 
| . in sons of the magic swan 


id Calsis, sons of t1 


‘lias was there, the fatner 


f A > and the hustand of  silver- 
toot s, th goddess of the sea 
1 ie I 4 Oelius were there, the fath 
rs e tuo Ajaxes who were yet to 
fight con the ringing piains of winds 
Troy. There were Argus, the famed ship 
h f s, sad with memory of hi 
ay ind ung Jason, the ider 
f the ho had pledgea nself 
elp of these valiant comrades 
to | ind the far-famed 
Golde eece that hung in the ood o 
i Mars, guarded by a fir 
T , vas thronge vith the 
peop I s and Greece. The parents 
omp s friends of the Argonaut 
oe va th breathless inter 
st t n f the ssel. “Never 
wes t : iir and promising a group 
of heroes : the burden of thought and 
speech Vhen at last the preparations 
were complete, the sacred bough of Do- 
¢ s placed at the bow, and at a sig- 
nal, t th the strength of fifty oars had 
not sufficed to start the vessel, a single 
hord up the harp of Orpheus caused 
the Argo to tremble as if gathering itself, 
and t it leaped into the embracing 


waves, and the great voyage hau begun. 

Along the coast of Thessaly they went, 

sus, Athos and Samothrace 
They passed the isle of Sirens, where only 
the music of Orpheus saved them from 
the deadly lure hey traversed the Hel- 
lespont, and entered the sea beyond the re- 
gion of storms, the chilly fogs and ice 
They escaped the wandering blue rocks, 
They passed the 
torge-fires of the giants and the regions 
of the dead, and at last they saw tie 
distant snow peaks cf the Caucasus. Un- 
der their crests they anchored at Cholcus, 
tamed the brazen bulls, sowed the dragon’s 
teeth. with Medea’s help overcame the 
deadly guardian of the enchanted forest, 
and at iast returned bringing home the 
Golden Fleece. 

This is the season of the year in which 
the new Argonauts set sail. For what are 
these “commencement” days but times 
when the Argo starts out afresh? Every 
generation of young lives sets ou‘ to find 
and bring the Golden Fleece. And no 
greater joy, pride, anxiety and love could 
have filled the hearts of the company as- 
sembled in the harbor of Iolcus, in the 
Greek legend, than thrill the souls of 


past ) 


the terror of mariners. 
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EDITORIAL 


those who look on at these high celebra- 
tions in honor cf life’s first completions 
For education comes nearer being a uni- 
versal passion of our poeple than anything 
clse we know Politics rouces us for a 
time, and there are recurring festivals of 
patriotism to which the entire nation re 
spends. But education is the wnceasing 
concern of every grade of popular intelli- 
gence Even religion, the highest of al! 
human irterests. does not secure for itselt 
the cortinuity of attention which is cen 
tered upon education 

There is something very inspiring in this 
vision of an army of veuth passing in re- 
view at the end of the school experience 
It is enough to bring back the sense of 
vivacity and hope to the most world-weary 
and depressed pessimist To be sure these 
voung and fair-faced Argonauts will pass 
through many perils on the voyage. Some 
of them will listen to the fatal siren song, 
some of them will loiter in lotus lands 


and [os the mighty 


some of 





struggle, 
overborne by the giants of misfortune, 
4 


; ; » 3 ta ne R } nor 
unwisdom or inefficiency Sut they do not 


know it yet, and in that merciful oblivion 
in which the future is veiled, lies the op- 
portunity that they may escape the peril 
and come back with the prize 

No people on earth give so much 
thought to popul 


icans. Not even Germany, with its mag- 


ar education as the Amer- 
nificent university system, has taken such 
thought for the lower grades of instruc- 
tion as has our own land The public 
schoo] is the possession of no class, but 
of all the people. The graduating class 
of the high school presents the inspiring 
picture of the sons and daughters of the 
rich and poor, the capitalist and the: arti- 
san, side by side. with the highest honors 
auite as likely to go to one as the other. 

The new education is inspired by reli- 
gion, but it is the gift of the state, and 
therefore for all the people, without sec- 
tarian bias or test. It is for the whole of 
the student, not his intellect alone, but for 
his body as the instrument of efficiency, 
his hand as the organ of industrial compe- 
tence, his mind as the seat of intelligence, 
his will as the controlling lever of charac- 
ter, his sense of the beautiful as the 
needed enrichment of life. and his spirit- 
ual nature as the organ of reverence, holi- 
ness and the fear of God. Not all of these 
values are imparted to education in our 
day, but they are ideals which the leaders 
of educatioral theory are insisting upon 
with ever-increasing emphasis. 

Two things are emerging as matters for 
reflection on the pert of all interested in 
popular education. The first is that the 
youth of our age is entitled to the fullest 
and most competent equipment he can se- 
cure. There is still much belated dis- 
prisal of “higher education,” as if it were 


a mere accomplishment with which prac- 


tical people might well dispense he so- 
called “self-made man” has been held up 


as the cxample for imitation But the 


man” is the one who has 





truly “self-mad 
used every means within his reach for 
self-improvemert He has rot failed to 
ivantage himself by all the help he could 
secure from college and university when 
they were at all within his reach. When 
they were not, he has done the best he 
could do with less But the truly self- 
made man is the last to boast of limited 
educational esuipment And he is the 
first to insist that his children shall have 
the advantages which he has not been 
able to secure for himself When even 
industrial enterprises, like railroads, man 
ufacturing concerns and great mercantile 


plants are making it the rule to employ 





enly college men for th ) esponsi 

ble positions, It 1 o time to p t boys 

and irls to 0 sro se vith mp 
Nportunities thev nm ‘ " 


competent education 
he second item is a larger measure 


of insistence on the true aim of educatior 


as a preparation of the individual f the 
amplest usefulness and the fullest enjoy 
ment of the life he is to live [here is a 
heresy which is not infrequently met in 
the thought of people who are interested 
in having their children properly in- 


structed. They fancy that the true end of 


education is to add something to the earn- 
ing capacity of the vouth. The desirabil- 
ity of a school and college course as a 


means of getting on in the world is one of 
the themes of thought and conversation on 
the part of ambitious parents and young 
men. To escare from the ranks of work- 
ers and become a millionaire is the aim 
of this type of mind. 

Nothing more foolish or harmful could 
ever be held up as the object of the edu 
cational system of our land. The purpose 
of training is to make a man more useful 
as a member of society, more dependabl 
as a neighbor and citizen, more contented 
and hopeful in his own home and social 
circle, more a man in all the high values 
which life bestows. Most of us, by far 
the most, are never going to be wealthy, 
and for this we ought to be profoundly 
grateful. We are going to live very sim- 
ple, quiet, unobtrusive lives in the places 
where we are set. Now to make such a 
life as this beautiful and fruitful, to reveal 
in it the virtues of personal, domestic, 
industrial, civic and religious well-being 
is to reach the highest level of value to so- 
ciety, which is possible to most of us. 
For such a life a full and competent edu- 
cation prepares. And such a Golden Fleece 
of noble purpose and true success we may 
well hope these young men and women 
of our graduating classes, the true Argo- 
nauts of our age, may bring home. 











There are two things in our thought about 
s that must be kept separate—(1) the 
ff *) C I by s personality 
$(2 t etat of that effect 
s of ti ect 
As to the fo t the s n ever 
i It varie jegree and in color ac 
d to the temperament and suscepti 
tv of the ple. but in kind it Is a 
vays ti sa \ true men alike are 
bdued, inspired nnobled by the per- 
sonality of Jesus \ll are astonished.in 
S$ presenc There is a difference only 


ssion made or 


intensity in the impr 


Nathaniel, on Peter, on Mary of Bethany, 
on the “woman that was a sinner.” on 
¢ the Lord’s »rother. on Paul, on 
ylycerp, on Francis of Assisi, on David 
Livirgstone, on Henry Martvn, on the Chi- 


nese Christians that perished in the Boxer 
insurrection—on all the saints and 
the past and of the present 
Wherever he is preached and accepted the 
There are no differences 


mar 


tyrs of 


result is the same 


here. Renan and Richter Carlyle and John 
Stuari Mill and Theedore Parker vie with 
the “orthodox” in their tributes to “Him 


who, being the holiest among the mighty, 
and the mightiest among the holy, lifted 


with his pierced hands empires off their 


hinges, and turned the stream of centuries 
out of its chennel, and still governs the 
ages 


But when we come to the interpretation 
of these facts, 
lents in terms of the intellect, we find our 
changed Here 


ashing of variant theol- 


and seek for their equiva- 
selves in a environment 
amidst the cl 
the crimination and recriminations, 
the excommunicatiors and counter excom- 


munications of contending orthodoxies. No 


we are 


ogies, 


two peonle explain the Person of Jesus 
alike. Nor can it be otherwise. We may 


be more nearly in with 
than with others, but it is only a relative 
agreement after all. The little child from 
a Christian home, and the last convert 
from cannibalism on the Congo, and the 
broadly educated and deeply cultured pro- 
fessor in an eastern college, who some time 


igreement some 


ago became a Christian, may all express 
their faith by the same formula,—but do 
they all mean the same by it? 

*Fairbairn, “Christ in Modern The- 


ology,” p. 353—“If Christ in his historial 
life be considered as a conscious God who 
lives and speaks like a limited man, then 
the worst of all forms of docetism is 
affirmed For it is one which dissolves 
him into definite unreality.” 


THE 


Dost Thou Believe on the Son of God? 


Earle Marion Todd 


T do not mea> the same by it To 


' ‘ beak ‘ - ) 
sav that Jesus is “divine is but the con- 
ventiona! way of saving that he is unique 
It mav mean much, or it may mean little, 


but it has the ad 


»rthodox,.” for or- 


or it mav mean rothing: 


vantage of making one “ 


thodexy is merely a matter of sords, not 
of things. and it is desirable as being 
‘onducive to happy relations with other 

But it does rot indicate unan- 


Christiars 
imity in the understanding or interpreta 
As a matter 
“divinity,” as applied 
equivalent to “x” in 


tion of the Person of Christ 
of fact, the word 
to Christ, is exactly 
the algebraic equasion, and the problem of 
centuries has been 
to find the value of “x.” But it is not the 
religion, nor the problem of 

we can work out the problem 
of religion and of Christianity quite as 

ell without knowing the value cf “x.” 


theology for ninetecn 
problem of 
Christianity ; 


of Christ is a phrase de- 

the uniqueness of the 
character of Christ. It is not his miracles 
that require to be accounted for; nor yet 
so much his teaching, though it carnot be 
denied that even here we are in the pres- 
ence of an unicue phenomenon It is 
himself that requires to be accounted for 
There is a finality about his character that 
marks him off as unique. In the realm of 


The “divinity” 
vised to express 


the moral and spiritual he stands abso- 
lutely alone. And so great is the chasm 
that separates him from the rest of men, 


so unapproachable is he in the moral gran- 
deur of his truth and love and spiritual 


Strength, that men instinctively feel that 
ne belongs in a category bv himself, and 
so they denominate him “divine,” and 
speak of him as the “Son of God.” 

Every age has endeavored to fix the 


meaning of the word “divine,” and limit it 
to some special theory of the Person of 
Christ. In our own day, some well-mean- 
ing evangelicals, recognizing the latitude of 
meaning to which the term may be accom- 
modated, have proposed to abandon it and 
to substitute the more definite term, 
“deity.” But here again you have the old 
equasion, “deity—x,” and it is doubtful if 
the new term will fare better than the 
old. For a time it will serve as a badge 
for those that are concerned about ortho- 
doxy, but will later, in its turn, become a 
term of latitude, and a badge of heter- 
rodoxy. And all this for the simple reason 
that men are men and not sheep; they 
grow. 

Some of our attempts at defining the 
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Jun 


divinity of Christ are painf nade- 
quate, and reveal a surprisingly =rficial 
grasp of the problem—as for ample, 
those which refer it to the physic racle 
of a virgin-birth. To argue that oral 


and spiritua! perfections of Jesu 


to the fact that He was born of a virgin 
is clearly a non sequitur; He en in 
that case, connected with sinful nanity 
through his mother. Other theories and 
these, it is to be feared, are the popular 
ones—approach perilously near, deed 
they do not actually involve the « cetic 
heresy, than which no isbelief 
more fatal to progress, has survied the 
centuries. Possibly no satisfactory inter- 


pretation of the Person of Christ is possj- 
ble; certainly no authoritative inter 
ntio is possible. And for this good reason 
that all men are not constituted alike, and 
do not stand on the same intellectual plane. 
The divinity of Christ has never meant the 
same to any two ages in the history of 
Christianity; there is abundant and incon- 


trovertible evidence of this in the New 
Testament and in Christian history. It did 


not mean the same the primitive church 
when the first gospel was written as it did 
when the Fourth gospel 
did not mean the same to Paul when he 
wrote the two epistles to the Thessalonians 
as it did when he wrote Ephesians and 
Phillippians and Colossians.. 


was writeen; it 


These interpretations are of secondary, 
not primary, importance. It is not essen- 
tial to the effective working of Christ in 
the salvation of men that they should un- 
derstand the mystery of his beirmz, or even 
that they should have formed any opinion 
as to the nature of his unique relation to 
the Father. This, of course, goes directly 
against the practice of the church, which 
has in every age placed the emphasis on 
intellectual soundness, and made this the 
supreme test of fellowship; we must in- 
terpret the Person of Christ aright, or we 
are none of his, however profoundly we 
may be affected by his personality, and 
however freely we may acknowledge his 
supremacy. But this was not so in New 
Testamert times. They confessed him as 
LorD. The Jews confessed him as Christ, 
which is the same thing. “Son of God” 
was at first an official designation of the 
Messiah. Later it came to have a deeper 
significance as we have used it above; but 
even then there was no intention to empha- 
size the value of intellectual soundness, but 
merely to give clearer emphasis to his 
Lordship. 

Manchester, N. H. 


Among the New Books 


Rheingold, by Wagner. 
ver Huckel. 
New York. 

The author has already published other 
translations of Wagner’s dramas, such as 
Parsifal, Lohengrin and Tannhauser. They 
are not mere translations, but a poetic 
paraphrase told in charming blank verse. 
The book opens with a foreword, giving 
the sources of the Nibelinger Ring and the 


Retold by Oli- 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


aim of the present translation which is not 

to follow the music as the English librettos 

must do, but to present the thought in 
literary form. 

Rose Macl.cod, by Alice Brown, Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co., pp. 406. 
$1.50, 

Miss Brown has written quite a number 


of novels, among them the best known 


probably being “The Mannerings” and 
“King’s End.” The present volime has 


several very interesting characters. Mark- 
ham MacLeod, the father of Rose, was the 
chief man of the “Brotherhood,” who had 
immense influence over Peter Grant, the 
artist, and Electra Fulton, whom he loves, 
bui who is so wrapped up in the “Brother- 
hood” that she will not give any thought to 
love. Peter has a brother Osmond, who is & 
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cripple, and has always lived next to nature, 
no contact with people of the 


and hac 

world e fails in love with Rose, and 
thev live and converse in a spirit world, 
whi s nothing in common with every- 


day life. Finally, however, when each dis- 
the other's love, they become prac- 
s, and all ends happily. Electra 


ves abroad te work out the plans of the 


“Brotherood,’ and Peter goes back to his 
painting. A pleasant summer day's read- 
ing 


Literature in the Eelementary School, by 
Porter under MacClintock. University 
of Chicago Press. pp. 350, $1.00. 

\ list of some of the chapters in this 
book give a very good idea of the 
value of the book. 1, The services we may 
expect literature to render in the educa- 
on of children. 2, The kinds of litera- 


ture and the elements of literature service- 


able in the elementary school. 5, The 
choice of stories. 6, Folk-Tale and 
Fairy Story. 7. Myth as literature. 8, 


Hero tales and remances, etc. 

The book is the outcome of Mrs. Mac- 
Clintock’s work in the Elementary School 
of the University of Chicago. She has 
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had wide experience as a teacher and 
speaker, and this book is the result of 
her practical work. 

She gives a list of books for home read- 
ing also and every mother and teacher 
should possess herself of this very help- 
ful and suggestive book. 

King Gob'ler, by Abbie N. Smith, Edu 
cational Publishing Co., Boston. pp. 178 31. 

This little took is on the same order as 
Black Beauty of wide fame. King Gobbler 
tells his experience with the other animals 
in the barnyard, and also with the chil- 
dren. The book is well illustrated and 
will te a delight to every child. 


The Master Influence, by Thomas Mce- 
Kean. Philadelrhia, J. B. Lippincott 
Co. pp. 308 “1.50 
The heroine of this story, Helen Main 

waring. thinks she is incapable of love 

and the working out of her life until she 
yields to the cry of her lover, “Helen 
awake! Come to me,” makes inreresting 
reading. 

Mr. McKean is a lover of music, and 
makes several =f his characters fine musi 
cians. Although the main part of the story 


The Middle-of-the-Road 


Two types of mind or tendencies of 
thought are to be seen in the ministry of 


the Disciples to-day. They are distinct 
and extreme—-the far swing of a long pen- 
dulum between them. If one were to be 
termed conservative the cther might be 
called liberal. One takes its stand for 
hit tried and true and makes loyalty 
its chief stock in trade; the other is con- 
serned with what we may call new things 
New Theology. New Psychology, New 
Learning and New Evangelism. The one 





is too often readv to endcrse anything as 


true if enly it be not new, and the other is 
as often eager to adopt some new thing 


without first having proved it to be true. 

These two zones of thought we loosely 
term “First Principle” and “Higher Crit- 
ic.” Our desigrations are not well chosen 
and not truly significant; they are but nick- 
names and. though ncbody stands sponsor 
when a nickname is given, a willing public 
stands ready to make it current, and give 
it a meaning often widely different from 
that suggested by the word itself. 

Of those we so glibly associate with 
“First Principles” and the “Old Jerusalem 
Gospel” there is a goodly percentage who 
have rot the frst principles of that gospel 
1 their lives, nor the spirit of it in their 
attitude toward cthers, no whit less loyal 
than they. It is true also that among those 
we designate as critics the major part have 
nether the learning nor the caution need 
ful for rea! critical research. So it is safe 
that these gratuitous titles we have be- 
stowed upen certain of the brethren indi- 
cate, in most cases. at least, an attitude 
of mind and nothing more. Yet even this 
is not unimportant, for what can promise 
more of good or ill or presage with greater 
certainty what is in a man than the atti- 
tude he voluntarily assumes toward vital 
things ? 

Any protest against this condition of 
things will prove futile and foolish. These 
Very extremes are present in every move- 


S. S. Lappin 


ment of men. They are the natural ad- 
vance and rear guards of a marching mass 
and, as such, are an essential part of the 
body to which they belong. The pioneer 
who pushes out over hill and plain to 
subdue the uninviting frortier is a part 
of civilization: no less also is the staid 
old farmer who is content with his New 
England hillside, and both add something 
important to the material growth of the 
world. This paper is a protest, not against 
the condition but against the abuse of it- 
not against the existence cf shrewd and 
wakeful scouts to precede and follow the 
camp, but against the prevalent notion that 
every man must of necessity be a scout 

In my judgment the minister who feels 
compelled to take a stand and declare 
himself at every new turn of current dis- 
cussions is most unfortunately constituted. 
He is like the fisherman who gets so inter- 
ested in setting out new lines that he fails 
to land the fish that take his bait, or the 
hunter who gets so excited that he keeps 
ramming loads in his gun and never fires 
at anything, or the commander of an army 
who plans his campaign with such detail 
that he has io time to give tattle to the 
enemy. He will net work to advantage for, 
since his appeal is partisan, his force of 
helpers will be circumscribed: he will not 
te popular, for the best that can come to 
him is the approval of the few who see as 
he does on a given auestior: he will not 
have a good time, for he will surely get, 
and eften unmerited. many a sound whack 
from the opposition he has needlessly, 
aroused. 





There is no possible advantage to be 
gained by a minister getting himself rated 
as uncertain concerning even the smallest 
portion of the Word he preaches, or even 
as entertaining peculiar views as to its 
origin and composition. Nor is he more to 
be envied who champions the opposite 


y 


. 
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takes place in New York, he gives some 
charming glimpses of Italian life and 


seenery. 
“FAIR MARGARET” IN DEMAND 


Marion Crawford’s new book, “The 
“Prima Donna,” has sent people back to 
“Fair Margaret.” and compelled the print 
ing of a new edition of the earlier book 
These two stories are apparently the most 
popular ones that Mr. Crawford has writ- 
ten since his “Saracinesca”’ series 

It will be good news to Mr. Crawford’s 
critic and admirer that the third novel of 
the “Margaret Donne” t gv is alread 
written, and that it will be published prob- 
ably before the end of the vear, with the 


title “The Diva’s Ruby.” (Macmillar 


NEW ENITIONS OF “THE HEART OF A 
CHILD.” 

The fourth edition of Frank Danbvy’s 

he Heart of a Child.” which has just 

been brought out, is already exhausted, 

and the fift? edition, now on the press, is 

to be puodlished on the 30th. (Macmillan, 


N. Y.) 


“T 


Minister 


cause and converts his pulpit into a con- 
troversial stronghold from which to de- 
liver fusilades in sermonic form. No man 
need think his opinions so important as 
to make it needful that he sacrifice him- 
self by handing out pronunciamentos in 
broadcast fashion. There is an apostolic 
word of caution for those who sow care- 
lessly. We live at a time when any minis- 
ter may be called to account for whatever 
vain and idle word he may have spoken. 

Walking with a friend who is regarded 
as a conservative, not long since, he spoke 
to me in a low tone of another who was 
following at a few paces distant. He said, 
“Say,: now, don’t look back at once 
when I speak to you, but do you know 
that this man behind us has got to be a 
rabid higher critic?’ Presently I stole a 
casual giance at the man behind, and lo, 
it was a friend of ve olden time with 
whom I hunted squirrels and went in swim- 
ming before either of us knew what higher 
criticism might he—if indeed we know yet. 
There were glad greetings and hearty 
hand grasps and a few pleasant hours of 
fraternal asociatiun. The time we spent 
together. was unmarred by any discussion 
of varying views. To me the first man 
was mo conservative and the second no 
progressive; they were my brethren in 
Christ. I will rot have it otherwise. Al- 
teit to cach other they are critic and con- 
servative, and must be until the Lord shall 
come to them in love and peace and large- 
ress of vision. May he hasten his com- 
ing! 

The disposition, prevalent just now, to 
mark every minister among us as belong- 
ing to one of two classes and then to array 
the classes against each other is deplora- 
ble, not to say unchristian and wickedly 
partisan. Why should we break each 
other’s heads or, what is worse, hearts, 
in defending the truth which is amply able 
tv take care of itself if we will preach 
it and do our duty as ministers? There is 
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eos b 
every reason why a preacher who desires 
to be useful to the Lord in this day of 
days should so conduct his miristry and 


so guard his utterances as to positively for- 





tid any such classificaticn And this can 
be done—it is being done, indeed, by a 
great and growing body of our ministers 
For big as these two parties may seem in the 
public prints, between the frigid intellect- 
ua! liberty enioyed by one and the torrid 
heat of ultra loyalty preferred by the other 
lies the broad temperate zone of Christian 
tcleratior And here abides the middle 

road minister for whom I speak my 

ord and to whom I extend my glad 

Any tribute that I might pay him 
vould but inadequately express his worth 
and certainly he merits no apology from 





e, 30 if I can but introduce him and then 
give place it will be en ugh 

His position is not one of compromise 
by ar means, as the name given him 
? tht seem [0 st Whoever dubbed 
Henry Clay the “Father of Compromise” 
paid tim small compliment To be per- 
sistently non-committa!l is no better than 
to cancel one’s persorality by forever as- 
suming an attitude of bland acauiescence 
Who ioves that haracte celebrated in 


The Mission of the Christian 


The field of a small college is defined 
by its inherent nitations \ small fac 
ulty and a smal! errollment can provide 
neither teachers nor students for a wide 
range of elective courses Library and 


S are usually tod meagre 
specializing. Thes 


laboratory facilitic 
te permit of 


limitatiors dist 


xtensive 


inctly separate the small 


college from the «university The business 
of the university is to train specialists 
The business of the college is to develop 
men. Each is of incalculable value. Each 
aids the work of the other. The college 
may begin the work of specia: training 
The university furthers the development of 
men The essential thing to recognize is 
that the mission of the small college is not 
to give technical, professional or other 
specialized training, but to offer those gen- 


eral courses which experience has found 
tc be most effective in the development 
of power and character 

The small college may properly empha 


size One or another department of its work 
according to the particular necd of 

field specalized 
be offered as the 


Such specialization 


its con- 
stituents In this one 
courses may proftably 


demand may require 


gives an institution a distinct mission and 
individuality without impairing its charac- 
teristic advar $s as a small college 
Between the high schos ind the grad 
uate schools of the university are the fo 
years of college In the life of the stu- 
dent this period commonly falls between 
the ages of eighteen ard twenty-three. I: 
tl the high schoo! bey becomes the col- 
lege unec mn, ready te emer upon the 
study and work of a particular calling 
The degree of success he wil! ittain in his 
vocation will he largely determined by the 
d scipline he has received in his college 
ccurs The use he will make of his voca 
tion im service to society will be largely 


determined by the ideals he has gained 
from his cel'ege associations 

Che small c-i!ege possesses distinct ad- 
vantages for providing the needed disci- 
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a poem of Wii! Carlton’s and known 
everywhere by his morotonous addition to 
whatever is said. “Them’s my sentiments 
tew”’ 

Nor does this man I have set myself to 
describe pride himself in his skill as a 
contestant. We have heard of a warlike 
citizen who “contests every inch of ground 
and fights over every blade of grass.” But 
the wise scldier does not fight that way 


does not give bat- 
nor does 
dove on his coat 
of eternal peace. 
He simply works and and keeps 
1 a question werth fight- 
him, and then he enters 
in earnest. Such a man not 
fight as one that beateth the air. He has 
generously granted the preferences of oth- 
not absolutely essential 
view and his right to 
not be denied, 
easily 


man of to-day 


proposition 


The wise 
tle in behalf of 


c 


every 
he carve the figure of a 
of arms and s:gen a treaty 
watches 
powder dry, ti! 
ing over is before 


he lists does 


ers on every point 
chief aim in 
a final stand 


powcr to 


to the 
will nor 
will defend it be 
natched 

The man-in-the-middle-of-the-road, then, 
is the man who sees the ultimate from afar 
and conserves strengin tc battle 


its behalf lar conflicts ever rag 


} 
his 


his give 


Popu 


M. L. Bates 


rline and associations for this strategic 
period of youth. Her very limitations are 


her strength. Just as in the university the 


narrowed field of study conduces to thor- 
oughness in scholarship, so in the small 


college the narrowed field of personal as- 
conduces to character 
Personal contact is the most im- 
Nowhere are 


sociation effective 
building 


portant factor in education. 


conditions so favorable for close personal 
cortact between teachers and students as 
in the smal! college. Where the enrollment 
does mort exceed three or four hundred 


ws each member of the 
impress of his per- 
most vital point in 


lent knc 
and 


every stu 
faculty, 
sonality. At 


feels the 
the 
small 
advantage. 
distinctive 
college is marked by its 
than by its limitations. 

= 


this, 


educaion, the college posseses 
unique 

The the Christian 
emphasis rather 


Christian colleges 


mission of 


ave been founded because men believed 
that the ideal life, the adequate motive 
for its realization, and the ultimate hope 


of humanity are to be 
Christ If 


Christian in 


found only in Jesus 
continue to be 
fact as well as in name it 


these colleges 


vill be because in them the culture of 
Christian character and Christian ideals 
continues to be their first concern. 

This emphasis is not without its dan- 


gers. Supreme stress upon Christian char- 
nay lead to tolerar low educa 
standards. Zeal for the peculiar 
tenets of a religious body may develop into 
sectarian prejudices and intolerance. Ef- 
fort to cultivate constantly and in all tem- 
peraments a religious fervor may produce 


acter ze of 


' 
onai 


a demonstrative sentimentalism or a pro- 
fessional piety which has no root in the 
actual life and must prove harren of all 


moral fruitage. Though these weaknesses 


are not uncommon they are ay no means 
necessary. There is no good reason why 


a Christian college should be content with 
infe,ior educational standards, or dissipate 
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about the visible and effervescent: he 
cares but for the essential. the indispens 
ble, and will not contend save 

interest is at stake. 

This instinct for finality shou e en- 
couraged and cultivated among to-day, 
It will save many a useful man from chas- 
ing’ the wary jack-o’-lantern in lands 
of theological speculation. And save, too, 


many a church 
faith of 
Of two extreme 


perchance, froni disrup- 
tion by fixing the 
one thing needful. 


cn any matter it is of small importance to 


leaders on the 


the minister which prevails till be set- 
tled in which .direction ultimate and rea} 
benefits are to te sought. But once let 
rightness identify herself with e side, 


and the course chosen will be everything. 


If we concern ourselves chieffy with issues 


not germane to the cause of the gospel 
the loss to us is out of all proportion 
greater than that sustained by the cause 
we serve The cause can get along in 
some kind of fashion without us, and wili 
do so, but we shall make poor iway 
getting alorg without the cause 


Stanford, Ill 
(To te Centinued.) 


College 


its religous convictions in excesses of re- 
ligious emotion. 
The 


mission of the Christian college is 


to conserve and cultivate during the trying 
period of intellectual growth and re-ad- 
justment an intelligent, vital faith in the 


divine person and mission of Jesus Christ. 
Without such conviction the Christian ideal 
of righteousness can never be attained and 
the Christian ideal of service can never be 
realized. 

All that I have limitations and 
advantages of the small college is true of 
Hiram College. Al! I have “ait yf 
dangers and a Christian col! 
is true of Hiram College. The aim of my 
administration will te: 


said of li 


mission of 


To develop men rather than to train spe- 
Cialists; to magnify the personal factor in 
education; to foster democratic ideals in all 
student relations; to conserve and 
strengthen intelligent vital faith in the 
divine person and mission of our Lerd; to 
train character and inspire ambition con- 
sistent with the profession cf such a faith; 





to cultivate a religious life that is above 
sectarianism and deeper than sentimeutal- 
° . . ' 
ism; to set and mairtain educational 
standards equa! to those of tie best inst 





tutiors ir our country. 

The ovarticular mission which gives 
Hiram individuality mong instirutions of 
its kind, is revealed in the record of her 
aiumni. Of her 600 livirg graduates, 56 
per cent are preachers, teachers, miss:on- 
tries cr socia! settlemert workers. They 


: ev con- 
In eve VON 


Yicient se-vice 
percentage 


are rendering ¢ 
tinent. 


those 


im other vocations are leaders move- 
ments fer social betterment in their re 
spective commurities. The distinctive mis- 
sion of Hiram College is to train and in- 
spire young men and young women for al- 
truistic service To the worthy accom- 


mission my administra- 
From the Inaugural 
1908, 


plishmert of this 


tion snall be devoted 
Addres 


, May 20, 
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Teacher Training Course. 
The Canon of the New Testament 


Lesson VI. 


The twenty-seven books of the New 
Testament are a unique and most import- 
ant collection. This fact is often .expres- 
sed by the statement that they belong to 
the “Canon of Scripture, or that they 
are “canonical.” The word “canon” sig- 
nifies a “rule” or measure. It implies that 
these books meet the tests applied by the 
church to various writing to determine 
their right to be called Scripture. The 
writings which did not meet this test have 
been excluded from the New Testament as 
“Uncanonical” or apocryphal. 

The growth of the idea of the canon was 
gradual, and our list of New Testament 
books was recognized only as the church 
developed its sense of the vaiue of the 
apostolic and other early Christian writ- 
ings. The story of the development of the 
canon forms one of the interesting chapters 
in the history of Christianity. 

To the apostles the Scriptures were the 
books of the Old Testament and _ the 
other related books which are included in 
the apocrypha of the Old Testament. 
Throughout the early Christian writings the 
word “Scripture” is applied unly to the 
older Jewish literature. There was as yet 
little need of written documents in the 
Christian communities. The living oral 
story of the life of Jesus was a common 
and priceless possession. 

When the apostles began to write let- 
ters to the churches or to individuals, or 
to set down portions of the story of Jesus 
and the truths of the gospel, it was not 
at first felt that these writings were Holy 
Scripture, or to be revered as of equal 
authority with the Hebrew Scriptures. Such 
writings were prized as the utterances of 
the friends and companions of the Lord, 
but it was only later that they became 
elevated to the rank of scared books. 

The first step in this direction was the 
collection of such writings into small groups 
or bodies of epistles and othcr fragments 
of Apostolic writing. Pul himself sug- 
gested this in a limited way (1 Thess. 
5:27; Col. 4:16). Such collections must 
have been numerous, the result of copy- 
ing the writing of the apostles and their 
associates, and thus preserving them in the 
various churches for purposes of teaching 
and discipline. 

There is clear evidence that such small 
collections of apostolic writings were in 
existence in the second century, differing 
from each othe’ in the extent of the 
Writings included. Clement of Rome (93- 
96 A. D.) wrote to the church at Corinth, 
mentioning Paul’s first epistle to them. 
Ignatius (110-117 A. D.) in writing to 
the church at Ephesus quotes from Paul's 
epistles to the Romans and Corinthians. 
And Polycarp, about the same period, in 
writing to the Philippians, refers to Paul’s 
letters to that church. About 140 A. D. 
Marcion made a collection which included 
the Gospel of Luke, and ten of Paul’s 
epistles. Papias (145-160 A. D.) writes 
of the Gospel or Mark as the rescript of 
Peter’s teaching composed by John Mark, 


H. L. Willett 


and it is apparent that in his day depen- 
dence on the oral narrative of the life of 
Christ began to yield to a high estimate 
of written documents. Justin, his con- 
temporary employs our four written Gos- 
pels. 

Tatian, a pupil of Justin, compiled (160- 
170 A. D.) the Diatessaron, or Harmony of 
the Four Gospels, an interwoven story of 
the life of Christ, taken from all four of 
this time these four books were accepted 
as the authentic sources fer the life of 
the Lord. The recently discovered Sinaitic 
Syriac version of the Gospels of the 
same period is an added proof of the same 
fact. Of course the writing of Paul had 
already been recognized as worthy of high 
honor, and other documents which the 
Christian communities regarded as entitled 
to similar appreciation were in circulation. 

Turtullian (200-210 A. D.) was the first 
to divide the secred writing into the Old 
Testament and the New Testament, thereby 
making the latter of equal value with the 
former. He also divided the New Testa- 
ment into four parts; the Evangelists, the 
Acts, the Pauline Section and the writings 
of John. In this period it was held that 
the books that were worthy of a place in 
the collection must be apostolic writings. 
Gradually other books which could not lay 
claim to be the product of apostolic hands 
were admitted, cn the ground that they 
were the work of “companions of the 
apostles.”” Such were Hebrews, James and 
Jude, and in spite of difflculties other writ- 
ings were recognized, such as 2 John, 3 
John and 2 Peter. 

The final formation of the New Testa- 
ment Canon with the present number of 
books, twenty-seven in all, was therefore 
not a matter of sudden decision, but was 
the result of a slow process in which the 
entire church had a part. It is sometimes 
said, especially by Roman Catholics, that 
the Canon was decided by the Council of 
Trent. This is an error. The decision of 
that Council was merely a recognition of 
the judgment already arrived at by the 
universal church. And the test which was 
appplied by the church in all its history 
was not that of apostolic authorship, much 
as that was prized, but, as Luther pointed 
out, it was that of the appeal which the 
individual books made to the soul of the 
believer. External testimony to the date 
and authorship of a work of Holy Scrip- 
ture is valuable, and in many cases it can 
be obtained. But in the last issue the 
proof of the inspiration and value of a book 
is its witness to the [pirit of God within 
it. And of this fact every regenerate soul 
is competent in some true sense to be the 
judge. 

"In the use and appreciation of the books 
of the Bible every person makes his own 
canon of Scripture. We may reverence 
the judgment which has selected these 
twenty-seven books to constitute the New 
Testament, but our personal canon of 


Scripture includes only those books we 
use and enjoy, and no more. It should 
serve to deepen one’s sense of responsibi- 
lity for the right use of the Bible to re- 
ovr Evangelists. It is clear then, that by 
member this fact. So far as we are con- 
cerned there might as well be uo other 
books of the Word of God than the ones 
we read and love. 

Literature—Dods, The Bible; its Origin 
and Value; Bacon, Introduction to the New 
Testament; Muzzey, Rise of the New Test- 
ament; Article, “Cannon,” Hasting’s 
Bible Dictionary. 

Questions. 1. What is meant by “canon” 
and “canonical?” 2. How was the collec- 
tion of New Testament books formed? 3, 
What was the meaning of the word “Scrip- 
ture” in the thought of the apostles and 
the first Christians? 4. Why were not the 
writings of the apostles regarded as Scrip- 
ture at first? 5. What was the begin- 
ning of the process of making a canon of 
the New Testament? 7. What early evi- 
dence have we of the existence of some 
of our New Testament books in the second 
century ? 8, What are the earliest versions 
of the Gospels? What divisions were 
made by Turtullian? 9. Was tle require- 
ment that a book should be the work of 
an apostle final? 10. How was the canon 
really formed? 11. What was Luther’s 
test? In the last issue who makes the 
canon? 12. How does this increase one’s 


responsibility ? 


RECENT SERMON SUBJECTS 

Joseph A. Serena, Central church, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.: “Christ Our Master.” 

Edward Scribner Ames, Hyde Park 
church. Chicago. J!l.: “Working in the 
Midst of Difficulties.” 

L. G. Batman, Philadelphia, Pa.: “The 
Passing. of War.” 

J. F. Williams, Gurnee, IIL: 
Opportunity.” 

Perry J. Rice, Portland Avenue church, 
Minneapolis, Minn.- A series of sermons 
on “What Did Jesus Say (1) About Him- 
self; (2) About God; (3) About People; 
(4) About Sin and Salvation?” 


“A Lost 


“GOD IS LOVE.” 

Love is the vearning desire fer what 
is best in any relation 

Love is to the soul like food to the body. 
Then Jove and live 

Hate is to the soul like poison to the 
body. Then forgive tur forget net the 
lesson 

Faith is to the soul what strength is to 
the bedy. Then develop the soul by over- 
coming evil 

Motives are to the soul as acts to the 
body. Let mectives be right that sins be 
forgiven. 

The Creator drorpt into mv infant self 
the seed of His spirit. Let men be cheered 
through my growth and let me return at 
the harvest endirg a ripe old age to the 
God who gave it a soul, like the seed in 
kind even a hundred fold. C. V. KERR 
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The Sunday School--The Seven by the Sea* 


is something very significant 
about this twenty-first chapter of John. It 
rdiy seems likely that it was contem- 
plated in tne original plan of the Gospel 
I really closes with tue previous 
pret The author there finished his 
i gave s last words, and laid 
per But something more came 
t i is of such value that it could not 
itted Indeed it is very wonderful 
evangelists were able to restrain 
t lesire to teil the life of Christ far 
fully than they did. Hed they been 
s that their testimony would be 
source of Knowledge concerning 
lerf fe wuld they have re- 

1 the impulse to tell more ? 
\ll the way through the Fourth Gospel 
eader is conscious that the author 
1 to convince the world “that Jesus 
Christ is cor in the flesh.” The danger 
of allowing the phantom theory of an unreal 
Christ to gain currency was too great to 


be permitted So that even after the nar- 


rative is finished, there was the tempta- 
tion to add just one more item to the long 
ist that might convince the reader “that 
Jesus is the Christ, the son of the living 
God.” To whatever impulse we owe the 
iddition of this beautiful incident, we may 


be gratcful for it 


“I Go Fishing.” 


The disciples had returned to Galilee 
Most of them lived in that region. Of 
all the number, Judas clone was a Judean; 
and Judas had gone to his own place. These 
men lived near the sea where most of 
Jesus’ days had been spent. They did not 
kn when they snould see the Master 
agait He had given them to understand 


that he would meet them in Galilee. Mean- 
time they must find somethine to do. In the 
jays gone by they had lived on the of- 
ferinz of the people, who frcels provided 
for the little group. Now they’ must begin 
upport, 
other way 


again the task of self- unless 
Jesus should point out some 
So Peter said ke would so back to the 
nets. It was ro sign of defection from 
the service of the Lord. Nothing could be 
iess probaly than the conjecture that the 
disciple who had only a few days before 
made the awful mistake of retreating un- 
der fire, and to whose broken heart Jesus 
had brought comfort by the gracious word, 
“Go teil my discipies and Peter,” would 
forget again, cven to the end of his days 
He was not forgetful, but only anxious 
lest those dependent on him should come 
to need. When he took this step, the other 
fishermen in the group went with him 
Peter’s Question 


t wi aftcr fruitiess night that the 


message of tine Lord came to them. So it 


had been with them in earlier days. Jesus 


Internctionel Sunday School Lesson 
for Tuy 14 1908 “The Risen Chrst by 


the Sea of Galilee.” John 21:12-23. Golden 
Text, “Lo, 1 am with vou alway, even unto 
the end of the world,” Matt. 28:20. Mem- 


or\ Verse 15 
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had cailed tiem after an unsuccessful 
night on the sea. Dissappointment is often 
the best preparation for greater thincs. Yet 
they hardly knew him when they saw him. 
John had indeed civinei the truth as soon 
as the Lord spoke, 
in the boat. Join said in < whisper, “It 
is the Lord!” But it was Peter who plunged 
in to be first at Jesus’ side. The Fourth 


while they were yet 


Gospel never lets us forget te contrast 
these tw» men. 

But the great scene in this drama was 
the questionin’; of Peter. It had been his 
privilege, freely exercised, to ask questions 
of all kinds and upon all occasions. Some- 
times they had been pertinent and some- 
times impertinent But Jesus had ever- 
more met them with patience, and answer- 
ei them after the manner of the great 
teacher that he was. Now he was to do 
the questioning himsel7, and Peter would 
never forget it 

International Sunday School lesson for 
June 14, 1908. The Risen Christ by the 
Sea of Galilee, John 21:12-23. Golden 
Text, “Lo I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world,” Matt. 28:20. Mem- 
ory verse, 15 

Peter And The Ten. 

There had been an occasion in which 
Peter said to the Lord in the presence of 
the other disciples, “Though all men 
should forsake thee, yet will I not.” It 
takes but a limited imagination to see that 
in those words Peter meant to say that it 
would rot astonish him to find the others 
of the company wanting at the time of 
risis. But for himself, it would never be 
so. Now by the sea-side, after the ter- 
rible cxperiences of the denial and the 
passion, Jesus esks, as if to bring with 
humbling remembrance the thought of his 
great mistake, “Simon, son of John, lovest 
thou me more than these?” How did he 
stand now in compariscn with the ten, who 
if not valiant, had at least been faithful? 

But Peter did not see the deeper mean- 
ing in Jesus’ words, and answered as he 
might have done at any former moment 
Cf course, he loved him; the 
There was 


in his life 
Master knew that he loved him. 
nothing more to be said. But Jesus, hav- 
ing failed to find the deeper levels of 
Peter's nature, with his question, made an- 
other effort. He must keep the question be- 
fore him till it penetrated his inmost soul, 
So again, the second time he asks the same 
thing, and recciving the same answer, gives 
him the seme admonition, “Feed my 
sheep : 
The Triple Question 

Efforts have bcen made to discover hid- 
den and cryptic meanings in the Savior’s 
use of the two words for love, and in his 
change of the form of command from 
“lambs” to “sheep.” To be sure it is 
possible to play with minute variations of 
this kind, but it is usually at the expense 
of missing the greater value of the scene. 
In the common speech of the day the two 
words for love meant the same thing, though 


trey were capable of different lades 
of meaning. When Jesus bade Peter feeg 
his sheep, he pointed him to that storal 
service which included the shepherding of 
all the flock, ola and young. 


The true meaning of Jesus’ question js 
found in the insistence with whic t was 
repeated. At first Peter took it ; 1 Com- 
monplace of inquiry and comma The 


second time the words gave him 
and made him wonder why the Lo 
speak of the matter so soon ara But 
he third time, they went to his rt like 


squiet, 





and arrow. Over his soul there rolled 
he mighty tide of sorrow and re se, for 
had he not denied the Master three times 
over? It all came back to him with a 
humbling sense. of.blame and desert 
To te sure the Lord had forgiven him. 
and summoned the penitent 2nd stricken 


man to his side with words of comfort 
But now he knew that the sin of the past 
must not be lightly forgotten. Rather must 
it be the ground and occasion of a new and 
tender loyalty that should never cease. 


The Great Motive. 


»s, thou forgavest, but with all forgiving 


“y 


c 


Canst not renew mine innocence again 

Make thou, O Christ, a dying of my living; 

Purge from the sin, but never from 
the pain.” 

The motive which Jesus sought to dis- 
cover in this vibrant, impulsive Galilean 
is the only one that avails to keep one 
true to the royal tasks of life. Every 
other breaks down in the stress of battle or 
the weariness of delay. Many motives 
scem to allure us to the work of the 
ministry, to missionary service, to the 
teacl.ing of Sunday school classes, to re- 
demptive effort in behalf of the unfort- 
unate. But the days are long, and the 
results are slowing in coming, and courage 
wavers and questions are raised. It is 
then that one moiive alone can abide 
the test, and keep faith strong and courage 
high. It is the motive which the Savior’s 
question reveals, “Lovest thou me ?” Every- 
thing else fades away. Love alone abodes 
“Love is strong as death. Many floods 


cannot drown it. A very flame of the Lord 


is love.” 

“Ay, and when prophecy her tale hath 
finished, 

Knowledge hath faded from the tremb- 
ling tongue, 

Love shall survive, and love be un- 
diminished, 

Love be imperishable, love be young.” 


Daily Readings. 


Monday. Feeding all the flock. John 
21:4-9. Tuesday. Taking oversight wil- 
lingly. 1 Peter 5:1-11. Wednesday. 


Feeding the flock. Isaiah 40:11. Thursday. 
Taking heed to all the flock. Acts 20:17- 
31. Friday. Teaching all Nations. Matt. 
28:14-20. Saturaay. Preaching to every 
creature. Mark 16:15-20. Sunday. Preach- 
ing in Christ’s name. Luke 24:44-53. 
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The Prayer Meeting--True Manliness 


Topic for June 17. 


Is there false manliness, as the state- 
ment of our text implies? Not in reality, 
see such a thing exists in the imagination 


certain people. Braggadocio is by them 
whetituted for modest self-assertion, self- 
restraint is despised, and the love that 


of 
n is incemprehensible. 
VINUTE-MEN. 

nan is alive to all his oppor- 


seeks not 


The man?) 


tunities. He is ever looking for informa- 
tion concerning duty As a citizen he ac- 
cepts the help of the best qualitied men 
n order that he may vote intelligently. As 
Ss disciple of the Lord he is open to sug- 
sestion concerning the work of the church 
If there is political wickedness in his 
neighborhood, he is aware of it. He does 


blind eye for use when his 


If there are poor people 


in his town. he knows who they are, and 
vhat he may do for their advantage. He 
is not grumbling because the church is 


losing its hold on the men or the young 


people, Sut he how these classes 
are being reached in other places. 
\ STEADFAST FAITH. 


The manly man believes in God, in men, 


is asking 


n himself. Because he believes in God, 
s not opinionated. He reaches out after 


the truth that God has for him. He 


tie 


Silas Jones 


honors the faith of the child, but he knows 
that when he becomes a man he must put 
away childish things. The God of his man- 
hood is a greater God than the God of his 
childhced. Education is not the gathering 
of facts, it is the expansion of the mind 
and heart. He can look the facts in the 
face. The church needs men of this sort. 
They will make mistakes, but not the fatal 
mistake of shutting their eyes to the light. 
A church that puts a ban on open-minded- 
ness is a dying institution. The world 
has no coniidence in it, and it has no con- 
fidence in itself or God. 
THE CO-OPERATIVE SPIRIT. 

The boy who picks up his marbles and 
quits the game because he cannot have 
his way has started on the wrong road. Un- 
less some one teaches him his error, he 
will come to old age a disappointed man 
and a nuisance to society. Habits must be 
formed with reference to those abcut us. 
Even the .iquor men are coming to see 
this. The American Brewers’ Review is 
quoted as saying: “There is an evident 
and apparently inevitable tendency more 
and more to subordinate individual free- 


1 Cor. 16:13-14; Eph. 6:10 


dem to the larger interests of the com- 
munity. The !ast two centuries mark the 
age of individualism at its height. We 
seem to be emerging from that age into 
one of greater collectivism. The so-called 
personal liberty argument in behalf of 
vlcoholic drink loses more and more its 
force. Consideration of the public wel- 
fare cortinues to grow and overshadow the 
rights of the individual.” If the public 
‘welfare is promoted, the rights of the in- 
dividual will be protected. This doctrine 
cf greater collectivism is capable of wider 
application in the church he kindness 
which often 
led to the toleration in the church of per- 
s who wil! destroy what they cannot 
control. There may be a place in the 
church for persons of this kind, but it i 
not the place for leadership. If there is 
a man or woman in any congregation of 
believers whose attitude toward proposals 
of other members is such that there is 
danger of a church fight if his or her plans 
are disregarded, the solemn duty of the 


Christianity inculcates has 


Ss 


congregation is to find an occasion at once 
to assert its right to self-government and 
its determination to be independent of in- 
dividuals with whims. That action will be 
a lessen in the spirit of co-operation 


Christian Endeavor--Choosing a Life Work 


Topic for June 14. 


The first thing is to recognize and ac- 
knowledge that we are not our own, but 
belong to Christ, and that we are not to 
yurselves, but unto him who 
died for us and who bought us with his 
own precious bleod. If we think we are 
our own masters and that our lives 
are given to us to do as we please with 
them, we shail choose one way. If we 


Cl 





] that we are not our own, but 
Christ’s, ard that our lives are to be in- 
vested 2s trusts from him, we shall choose 
another way. 

It will follow from this that we shall 
act on the principles of Christ, and rule 
cur life by the same laws by which he 
tuled his. Now the dominating principle 
of Christ's life was not pleasure or 
gain or ease. All around us men and 
women live fer these things. “How much 
they ask. “What are you go- 
ing to do when vou are graduated?” a 
college professor’s wife asked a student. 
“lam going to take the first job that has 
money in it,” was his reply. Christ acted 
otherwise. He came rot to be ministered 
unto, but to minister. and, King though he 
was, he was among men as one who 
“What use can I make of my 
life?” is the right law. 


can I get?” 


serves. 

And yet not only use. The great ques- 
Where am I needed?” but, 
“Wherz am I needed most?” Not, “Where 
can I do good?” but, “Where can I do 
most geod?” We have but one life to 
live. We cannot afford to put it to the sec- 
ond best uses. The good is a great eremy 
Of the best. It keeps away from the best 


tien is not, 


If God would let us go to some of the 
neediest places in our own land, we should 
many whom the had could not keep away. 
not stay where tlhe need is less, and the 
same principle should apply to all the 
world. 

We should rot be hindered from taking 
up any life-work because it is out of the 
convential, but neither on the other hand 
are we to trun aside from any life-work 
because it is ordinary and common-place. 
God needs housekeepers and clerks and 
tradesmen and professional men and 
women of all sorts, as well as missionaries 


and martyrs.—R. E, Speer. 


A RECITATION. 


Let the following poem by Rev. S. Win- 
chester Adriance, entitled “At Life’s Out- 
set,” be committed to memory and recited 
in the meeting 
We are Thy servants, mighty God, 

With purpose clad, for service shod; 
Thy voice rings clear and !oud to all; 
They are true souls who heed Thy call. 


Help us to be and not to seem, 
To dare real deeds, not idly dream; 
Lest after dreams we wake to find 
Our work has left us far behind. 


Large is the !and we must subdue, 

As from the heights of hope we view 

The fields that lie so fair beyond, 

By Thy rich grace and sunshine crowned. 


1 Kings 3:5-15. 


Withir us hope with purpose joins; 
Girded for service are our loins: 
Without us are the world’s great needs; 
Equip us, Lord, for faithful deeds. 


Obedient to Thy just command 
With heart and voice, with head and hand, 


_We go to meet each opening day 


That leads us farther on our way. 


Why ought everv one to have some use- 
fui occupation’ 2 Thess. 3:10-12. 

What was Jesus’ example in regard to 
work? Mark 6°3: John 5:17. 

How did Jesus esteem his life-work ? 
John 4:34; 17°4. 

How was Paul led to see what God 
wanted him to do? Acts 26:13-16, 19 

How did Paul esteem his life-work ? 
Rom. 1:1; 1 Tim. 1:11, 12 


FOR DAILY READINC. 

Monday, June 8, all should work, 2 
Thess. 3:10-12; Tuesday, June 9, with the 
hands, | Thess. 4:11, 12; Wednesday, 
June 10, hard work necessary, Heb. 
2:1-10; Thursday, June !1, man’s first 
work, Gen. 2:8-15: Friday, June 12, two 
vocations, Gen. 4°1-7; Saturday, June 13, 
Paul’s trade, Acts 18:1-3; Sunday, June 
14, topic, “How to Choose a Life-Work.” 1! 


RELUCTANT. 
“Your wife likes the last word, doesn’t 
she F” 
“I don’t think so,” answered Mr. Meek- 
ten. “Any way, she’s mighty reluctant 
about reaching it.”"—Washinton Star 
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Mattox. of Albany. Mo., has moved 
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pastor 
Borden is to take the 
‘Mich.) churches 


Joseph Chapin 


and Hudson 


Evangelist D. C. Tremaine is in a good 


Williamsville, N. Y 


meeting at 


\. J. Martin will remain another year 
ith the brethren in Astora, II! 
R. E. Stevenson, of Halifax, Mich., 


takes the new work in Muskegon, Mich. 


H. C. Hurd, pastor in Pleasantville, Ia., 
was married May 26 to Miss Olive Long. 
G. W. Thomas, Lynville, Ill., held a 
short meeting last month for C. D. Houg- 
ham and the congregation in Streator, III. 
G. N. Stevenson delivered the bacca- 


laureate sermon for the graduating class 
of the Muir (Mich.) school Sunday, May 


17. 


E. B. Barnes, of Noblesville, Ind., is 
the new pastor of Lyon Street church in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. He is a capable 


and energetic man 

The University church, Des Moines, Ia., 
has raised a fund of $25,000 as the be- 
ginning of their enterprise of a new build- 
ing to seat 3,000 persons. 

V. Hayes held 


reports a fine meeting 


by W. A. Bellamy in Durand, Mich. A 
toning up of the work was the best part 
of it. Twenty-five accessions. 

B. S. Ferrall. pastor of the Jefferson 
Street church, Buffalo, N. Y., was the 


preacher in Wellsville, May 17, occupying 
the pulpit of Lowell C. McPherson. 


A second congregation, the Central 
church, has been organized in Boise, Idaho. 
H. H. Abrams is the pastor. Meetings 


are held in the Y. M. C. A. auditorium. 


W. J. Wright Milwaukee, Wis.., 
last Sunday, where Claire L. Waite is ac- 
complishing a notably work 
Bro. Wright spoke at the church and mis- 
sion. 


was in 


successful 


J. G 
laureate 
in Canton, II! 
space to the 


Waggoncr preached the bacca- 
for the graduating class 
The local papers gave full 
which was on “The 


sermon 


sermon, 


Higher Life.” 
The commencement week at Cotner 
University, Bethany, Neb., opens June 5 


and ends with the exercises of commence- 
ment day, June 1!. Charles S. Medbury. 
of Des Moines, Ia.. will iver the address 
on Thursday 





Noah Garwick, 


in Waterloo, !a., 


minister of the church 
had the help of G. A. 
dedication recertly of their 
The property now is 
worth 511,000, and offers many more con- 
the church. 


Hess in the 
remodeled huilding 


veniences for the work of 


THE 


With The Workers 
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The commencement exercises at Carl- 
ton College, Bonham, Tex., were held in 
the college auditorium, Wednesday, May 
27. There are eight young women in the 
graduating class. The college has had a 
successful year. 

James Egbert is pastor of our churches 
in Anaconda and Deer Lodge, Mort. In 
the Anaconda church he has organized a 
class which will study the book by Jere- 
miah W. Jenks on “The Social Significance 
cf the Teaching of Jesus.” 

M. L. Pontius has been employed for 
another year by the congregation in Tay- 
lorvilie, Ill. Appreciation of his leader- 
ship is manifest in an increase of S500 
a year in salary. The work of the church 
as been prosperous under direction of the 
capabie minister. 

The West End church of Richmond, Va., 
of which Harry P. Atkins is pastor, is 
making extensive improvements in_ its 
property, and the building plans are now 
being pushed to what is hoped will be an 
early completion. Bro. Atkins and his 
members at the West End are to be con- 
gratulated upon this forward movement. 


The Eureka Chautauqua, under the 
direction of A. W. Tavlor, will be held be- 
ginning July 2, 1908, on the college cam- 
pus at Eureka. This enterprise was begun 
only last year, but its success was early 
achieved, and it undertakes the second ses- 
sion with assurances of success and im- 
provement. Mr. Taylor is to be congrat- 
ulated upon his work in the Eureka church 
and community. 


The Sunday school of the Evanston 
(Ill.) Christian church has arranged to 


send its pastor, O. F. Jordan, as its 
delegate’ to the International Sunday 
School convention at Louisville, Ky., June 
18-23, bearing his expenses. This schoo! 
aims to keep in touch with all the interde- 
nominational activities of the Sunday 
school movement. Mr. Jordan will prob- 
ably take the side trip to Mammoth Cave 
in connection with the convention. 


Ray Eldred, of Belenge. Africa, writes 
that 56 new converts have just been bap- 
tized there. This makes the membership 
of the church over 500. The Sunday school 
has 1,000 in attendance. The native church 
now supports 48 native evangelists. The 
Belgian government has granted the site 
for the new station at Longa, far up on 
the Bosira river. The ground is being 
cleared, and Ray Eldred will go at once 
from Bolenge to occupy this strategic field 
among these cannibal tribes 

The Greek department of Drake Univer- 
sity gave a presentation in English of the 
Greek drama, “The An Soph- 
ocles,” on the evening of May 20, 1908, 
in the Drake auditorium. The custom of 
giving Greek plays has become quite pop- 
ular in educational institutions of the 
country ,and we are glad to see that Drake 
bas followed the example set by the lead- 
ing universities. The translation of the 
choral odes of the play was made from the 
original by Prof. Kirk, and the music of 


igone cf 


CENTURY 


4, 1908. 





the play, based on the old Gre 
was also composed by him. 1 
of the members of the cast was 


K models, 
© training 
under the 


direction of the department of public 
speaking and oratory, and the direction of 
the chorus was in the hands Professor 


Music 


Evans, of the Conservatory of 


If some zealous brother who 
to occupy a high school teacher 
as teacher of history, ancient 
and desires to share in home 
work in Coloraco will comm 
me, furnishing credentials, he may learn of 
an opportunity. A principalship of a smal} 
high school will also be vacant, also sey. 
eral positions in grades. An early appli- 
cation will be necessary. Address 
ard G. Thompson, Corresponding Secre. 
tary Colorado Christian Missionary Soci- 
ety, 243 South Lincoln street, Denver, Co! 


Charles R. Hudson, of Frankfort, Ky, 
preached the baccalaureate sermon for the 
graduating class®f Hamilton College, Lex. 
ington, Ky. The service was held in the 
Broadway church, May 17. The com- 
mencement address was delivered May 2 
by President Henry Churchill King, of 
Oberlin College. Commencement week in- 
cluded also the annual recitals and con- 
certs, the annual art exhibit and the pres- 
entation by the Marlowe Club of a three- 
act farce comedy, “The Elopement of EI- 
len.” 


S qualified 
'S Position 
nd modern, 
missionary 
nicate with 


WORKS ALL DAY 


4nd Studies at Night on Grape-Nuts Food. 

Some of the world’s greatest men have 
worked during the day and studied even- 
ings -o fit themselves for greater things. 
But it requires a good constitution gener- 
ally to do this. 

A Georgia man was able to keep it up 
with ease after he had ljearned the sustain- 
ing power of Grape-Nuts, although he 
had failed in health before he changed his 
focd supply. He says’ 

“Three years ago I had a severe attack 
of stomach trouble which left me unable 
to eat anything but bread and water. 

he nervous strain at my office from 6 
a. m. to 6 5. m. and improper food caused 
my health to fail rapidly. Cereals and so- 
called “Foods” were tried without benefit 
until ! saw Grape-Nuts mentioned in the 


paper. 

“In hopeless desperation I tried this 
food and at once gained strength flesh 
and appetite. J am now able te work all 


day at the office and study at night, without 
the nervous exhaustion that was usual 
fore I tried Grape-Nuts.” 
strengthened, refreshed, 
quieted and toned up, 
brain-waste restored, and intellect bright- 
ened. I wou'd have been a skel- 
eton, or more likely a dead one by this 
time, if it had not been for Grape-Nuts,” 

“There’s a ‘sf 

Name given by Postum Co.. Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever Read the, above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They are 
genuine, true. and full of human interest. 
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The Sout! Dakota convention will meet 
» Armour, June 18-21. Geo. W. Muckley, 
4 McLean and W. R. Warren and other 
srominent workers will make addresses. 
i and breakfast will be furnished 
s who notify Timcthy Norton, 


Lodging 
to delegate 
Armour, 5. D 

\ letter froin Leslie W. Morgan, pastor 
London, speaks of the serious 
loss suffered in the church in South- 
hampton by the death of Mr. Misselbrook, 
who for many years had been a leading 
worker in that church. He was engaged in 
extensive wholesale grocery business, and 


at Hornse} 


was a generous giver to the church and 
the cause of New Testameniz Christianity 
Morgan was pastor of 
the Southhampton church for several 
vears, and his wife is a daughter ef Bro. 
Misselbrook. Bro. Morgan reports the 
work at Hornsey as prospering 


England Mr 


The church in Danbury, Conn., and its 
Sunday school have raised a sum of 351,205 
tw assist the congregation in Bridgeport, 
Conn. in the erection of a new church 
house. E. Jay Teagarden has been the 
minister in Danbury for almost nineteen 
years. At the annual meeting held a short 
time since, it was reported that S5,104.27 
has been raised for all purposes during the 
past twelve months. Of this amount 
31,882.82 was for missionary enteprises. 
The Ladies’ Aid Society has just completed 
the redecoration of the interior of the house 
at an expense of $700. 


THE CHICAGO CHURCHES. 


C. C. Morrison reports three additions 
May 24 to the Monroe Street church. 


Charles A. Young, of Santa Ana, Cal., 
is in the city on business. 

There is talk of establishing an interde- 
nominationa! Christian daily newspaper in 
Chicago. 


Clarence Rainwater, of Des Moines, Ia.. 
is preaching for the Garfield Buolevard 


cengregation 


S. G. Buckner, pastor of the Harvey 
church, has received a call to Elkhart, Ind., 
one of the most promising fields in that 
state. Mr. Buckner has accomplished ex 
dent results in Harvey during his two 


astorates in that suburb. 


Richard W. Gentry, recertly cf Colum- 


bia. Mo., will preach for the First church 
during the surmer. Negotiations betweer 
the First church and the Memorial Baptist 
congregation scem te promise an_ early 


union of these tvo Fodies. 


Herbert Kaufman, one of tie most suc- 
cessful advertising men in New York City, 


ee 





Gloria in Excelsis 
A COMPLETE HIGH GRADE CHURCH 
HYMNAL. 
$40, 350, & S65 per 100 
S75 and S95 per 100. 
COPIES SENT FOR 


Abridged Edition 
Complete Edition 
RETURNABLE 


EXAMINATION. 


Hackleman Music Co. 
ndianapolis, 


Ind. 


THE 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
was the speaker last Monday night when a 
ermanent organization was effected 
among the men of the Irving Park church. 
The new brotherhood will begin its work 
with a large membership. W. F. Rothen- 
burger, pastor of the church, has been 
called to Cleveland by the serious illness 
of his wife, who is visiting her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Teachout. 


The Playground Asscciation of Chicago 
will celebrate its annual Play Festival on 
June 20 in Ogden Park, Certer avenue 
and Sixty-third street. This association is 
doing a splendid work establishing play- 
grounds in the poorer sections of the city, 
where the children have no place to play 
except back alieys or dirty, narrow streets. 
They solicit the help of all Christian peo- 
ple. Prof. Graham Taylor is the Secre- 
tary of the association 


The second lawsuit for the property of 
the First church, Waukegan, III, brought 
oy E. N. Tucker. a former pastor, and 
others, has been decided in favor of the 
First church. It is probable thet no ap- 
peal will be made from this decisicn. A 
recent men’s banquet of the church was 
attended by forty men. Richard W. Gen- 
try and Edward A. Ott were the chie! 
speakers. R. L. Handley is pastor. 


SECOND DISTRICT CONVENTION, 
ILLINOIS. 


The convention of the second district 
in Illinois convened at the Evanston church 
May 20, 21. The attendance was good, 
there being a registration of a hundred and 
twenty-five out-of-town delegates with per- 
haps others who failed to register. The 
weather was fine, and Evanston was re- 
splendent in her spring coat of ¢.ce 

The convention did not have morning 
sezsions. The first day was given over 
to the work of the C. W. B. M. The sec- 
oni day was occupied chiefly with the 
work of the Illinois Christian Missionary 
Society. The afternoon of he first day, 
Miss Thompson and Miss Griffin, the well- 
known traveling ofiicers of the C. W. B. 
M. in Illinois spoke in their usually in- 
teresting way. In the evening, Professor 
Wallace Payne of the Bible Chair in the 
university, Lawrence, Kans., spoke on the 
Centennial ideals of the C. W. B. M. His 
message was one of optimism and he ex- 
pressed the conviction that in some ways 
the centenrial ideals might have been 
made larger. On the artcrnoon of the 
second day, H. H. Pcters the Field Secre- 
tary of Euureka coliege, spoke on the 
problem of education among the Disciples. 
The address was followed by a lively dis- 
cussion which gave expression to a variety 
of points of view. Clarence DePew spoke 
on Sunday school work, giving large place 
to the teacher-training campaign now going 
forward. He was followed by Parker 
Stockdale, who presented the status of the 
common work of the district. In the eve- 
ning, J. Fred Jones discussed the mis- 
sionary problem in Illinois with humor and 
sense. He was followed by Joh W. Thom- 
as, Vice President of the Chicago Christian 
Business Men’s Association. As his or- 
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gani7ction has undertaken the financing of 
the state convention, and is now in the 
midst of a successful campaign to raise 
a 310,000 centennial fund for Chicago 
work, he commanded attention not only 
for the sake of his practical presentation 
of the convention problem, but because 
of the activity of the group which he 
represented. The proposition of having the 
greatest convention ever held in Illinois, 
received great impetus. 

The ladies of the church served meals 
and entertained in such a way as to merit 
*e mark of appreciation which they re- 
ceived. 

O. F. Jordan. 


ILLINOIS CHRISTIAN EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The assiciation has planned to secure 
§.000 memters by the centennial and in 
order to do this we need the co-operation 
of all these interested in higher education. 

I expect to spend most of May and 
June in the Third district making a thor- 
cugh and systematic canvass of the 
churches in the interest of the assiciation. 

Mary E, MONAHAN. 
Field Sec’y I. C. E. A. 


THE FIRST TASTE 


Learned to Drink Coffee When a Baby. 


If parents realized the fact that coffee 
contained a drug—-caffeine 
pecially harmful to children, they would 
doubtiess hesitate before giving the babies 
coffee to drink. 

“When I was a child in my mother’s 
arms and first began to nibble things at 
the table. mether used to give me sips 
As my parents used coffee ex- 


which is es- 


of coffee. 
clusively at meals I never knew there was 
anything to drink but coffee and water. 

“And so I contracted the coffee habit 
early. I remember when quite young, the 
cortinval use of coffee so affected my 
parents that they tricd roasting wheat and 
barley, then ground it ‘in the coffee-mill, 
as a substitute for ceffee. 

“But it did not taste right and then went 
hack to coffee again. That was long be- 
fore Postum was ever keard of. I contin- 
ved to use coffee urti! | was 27, and when 
I got to office work, I began to have ner- 
Fspecially after breakfast I 
attend 


vous spells. 
was so nerveus I could scarcely 
te my correspondence. 

At night, after having coffee for supper, 
! could hardly sleep, and on rising in the 
morning would feel weak and nervous. 

“A friend persuaded me to try Postum. 
My wife ard ! did not like it at first, but 
later when boiled good and strong it was 
fine. Now we could rot give up Postum 
for the test coTee we ever tasted. 

“I can row get good ‘slee am free 
from nervosntess ard headaches. I rec- 
cofee-drinkers 


ommend Pestim to all 
“There’s a Reascn’ 
hy Postum Co., Battle 
Read “The Road to Well!- 


Name given 
Creek, Mich. 
ville.” in pkgs. 

Ever Read tlhe 
one appears from time to time. 


above letter? A new 
They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 





FROM THE HUB OF THE EMPIRE 











. ne s € it last Less tha 
t \ sa ve thought winter would 
t ea S ve long for some ¢ 
breezes Our i1urch service 
} t in ted 41 perceptible 
‘ f - se . » Dil ‘ > » 
in it T e sodv w 
t 11 ] ur 10 cannot, ge 
’ { t ry ft Va 
C s ta generally re | 
’ ' ¢ < ’ t} hort. hot 
re ' f r e ft wher men 
rN srepared f t 
( C re planrirga vig 
J 
‘ campaix J und A st 
, I = a T 
i and the executive committee 
Ranptists, Episcopalians, German Evangeli 
ca ( eregationalists. Reformed and 
Dis pies \ large tet is to be used and 
! ed several ves during the season 
S concert effort cannot faii in cre 
g a better s t of comradeship amons 
: kers and ministers of the congre 
gations thus engaged 
I Empir Stat is furnishing ts 
of unshepherded churches New 


York Citv (Lenox avenue and Fifty-sixth 


street Pompey, Tully and Watertown 
ea vithout ministers. [ two New Yor! 
churches are difficult fields and need the 
very best men we have Report has it 


that B. 9. Denham’s second ministry ter 


minated with his second Sunday with 
Fifty-sixth Street, when he bade farewell 
to the church there forever. It was gen- 
erally felt that the experiment would 
fa Watertown has a fine new building 
in an excellent part of the citv, and if the 
right man can get hold of things and lead 
some of the members irto seeing things 
A : ~ eR oul soon secame one of our 
strongest churches. Pompey and Tully are 
old churches located quite near to Svra- 


cuse ths former in an excellent farming 
village and the latter in a town of 800 
Each has some fine people and offer op- 
pertunities for study and service for our 


The work here in Syracuse prospers 
Central closed its fortv-ifth vear on the 
20th of May with excellent reports of 
progress. There was a net gain in mem- 
1) 


bership of 


heavy withdrawals, leaving a present mem- 


bership of 396 The total recciots were 
$5,455.49, rot including $1,125.00 given 
by Mr. Carnegie for half of the new ergan 
Over S000 was collected for missions and 
W n ‘ ! . wf Re nor. 

benevolences Our pertv has been put 


in excellent condition and the prospects 


for the immediate future look hrivht 
In the Second ( . Brother Siuffer 
ha n doing greet t t’ ir and 
n the rec wd of +* wr’ rk s4a!l ' i\ 
been made it will s yr of tae finest 
fields in the state T>>ir annual meeting 


be held next week and the report 
be worth reading 

‘re is am opening for a mission study 
Sunday school in a rapidly growing section 
of this citv, and if proper arrangements 
made a work will be started soon. 
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Hot Stove—Cool Kitchen 


How 

















INLAND EMPIRE DAY 


from the Endeavor Socities for 
evangelization of the “Inland Empire”, 
Idaho and Wyoming. 


the especial fi2ld for our young 








dure the broiling days of 
==. = ee = 
SS summer If you prepar l 
oe —_ \ i the food over a glowing coal 
fire ? 
You need a 7 New Pe - 














tion” 


trates 


NEW PERFECTION 


! Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


the kitchen actually seems as comfortable as you could wish 


it to be. 


This, in itself, is wonderful, but, more than that, the “ New 
Perfection”’ Oil Stove does perfectly every- 
thing that any stove can do. It is an ideal 
all-round cook-stove. Made in three sizes, 
and fully warranted. If not with your 


dealer, write our nearest agency. 


The Wal O Lamp 





a substantial, strong- 
ly made and hand- 
some lamp. Burns for hours with a strong, 
mellow light. Just what you need for even- 


ing reading or to light the dining-room. 


not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


ent the nearest church of any kind effort is te 


mile distant and many homes into line fer this occasion 


Empire Dav” is to be observed 


» Christian Endeavor Sovieties on “Ten minutes to nine,” said the man. 


there?. 


This ter- told him, 


order literature and observe the day. An  yet.”—Hapgoods Opportunities. 


do the cooking without cook- 
ing the cock. It concen- 


the pot and diffuses 


or none through the roo.n, 
Therefore, when wo! ng 
with the 


Stiil Time.—A long-haired man walking 
along the street met a little boy, who asked 
him the time. 


“You see that young urchin running along 





June 4, 1908. 


do you expect to l- 


Oil Stove that l 


plenty of heat under 


If 





ing made to bring 1.000 societies | 


of the Rooseveltian type are to be found If that result is accomplished we wil | 
neighborhood not be ashamed of our contribution for 
are turned to North Ton- Home Missicrs. Last vear our Sozistis 
during the last days of only gave $1,374.98 for this cause. Th 
i of fuly, the state conven- year we ought to give not less than 
ur churches and societies will be 510,000.90 Why net? This is “our 1 
program committee is now at own, our native land” and cur feet should i 
the list of speakers and hope’ te swift to preach the gospel of Christt 
inrounce a feasz of good things our fellow Americans. If veu have n 
oO attend already done so, order literature today } 
ToSEPH. A, SERENA. National Supt. Cia'pe E. Hit 





The Americaa Christian Mis- “Well,” said the boy, “at nine o'clock } 
Society M. C. \. Bldg. Cinein- get your hair cut.” And he took to his P 
Peoples Dept., H. H. Denton, heels and ran, the aggrieved one after him P 
Jrenared orovram; and litera- Turning the corner, the man ran into! ti 
Ip the Societies in ebserving the policeman, nearly knocking him over. e 
vy, making it ore cf the greatest events estas . ans ; ns 

= ! oops the atest event What’s up 2” said the policeman. b 
ties of a’l the vear he pur- - P 

ee yee : . The man, very much out of breath, salt 

ein, Oo o'r . 18 to secure for 2 


‘ : 4 
He asked me the time, ane 
‘Ten minutes to nine,’ and I 


said, ‘At nine o’clock get your hair cut 


people in the program of Home Missions. “Well,” said the policeman, “what art 
want to urge every society among us to you running for? You've got eight minute I 











1908. 


walking 


o asked 


h, said 
g along 

and ! 
and he 
cut.” 
hat art 
ninutes 
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From Our Growing Churches 


TELEGRAMS. 

Danville, 1il., June 1, 1908.—Closed 
short meeting at Uniontown with five hun- 
dred and sixt Disciples greatest meeting 

Pennsylvania. Brother Ullom and Min- 
sers M. B, Aainsworth, S. S. Jones and 
jndrew Colt did most excellent preparatory 
work at Da lle in union meeting of four 
burches tabernacle seating three thou- 
ind. Fifty-three jast Sunday at first in- 

ition. During week added as follows 

ht, twenty, twenty-two, twenty- 


twen\y-two Yesterday é ighty-three. 


ndred and forty-nine in seven 


Charles Reign Scoville. 
St. John, N. B., May 31, 1908—At our 
recent special services here we had about 
forty additions. No single church in the 
city has had more additions in the same 
length o ftime. Our meeting with Mitchell 
ond Bilby has strengthened us greatly. 
Brother Mitchell’s preaching has been 
strong and loyal and yet without offense. 
Brother Bilby was ill during most of the 
meetings but got back to his usual form 
hefore the close, The lecture and concert 
the last night was a great success.. These 
brethren go to Charlottetown, P. E., next. 
Rev. J. Charles Appel. 
San Francisco, Cal., May cv—Nearly 
seventy adults in first fifteen days.. Her- 
bert Yeuell and Ralph Boilean men of rare 
power and rarer spirit. Church and con- 
stituency fired. Field enlarging. Scores to 
follow. 
Robert Lord Cave, 
Union City, Ind., May 31—Seventy ad- 
ditions. The whole town being stirred. 
We have fine audiences and prospects for 
a great meeting. 
Brooks. 
Hoopeston, Ill., May 31—William J. 
Lockhart closed wonderful meeting tonight 
with three hundred and twenty-seven addi- 
tions. Bible school more than doubled. 
New converts pledged more than $1,154. 
Debt of seven hundred dollars raised. 
Brother Lockhart goes to Grand Island, 
Neb., and Brother Altheide to New Berlin, 
Ohio. 
Lewis R. Hotaling. 


TOO LATE FOR LAST WEEK. 








Union City, Ind., May 24—Closed at 
Fayettville, Ark., with one hundred and 
ninety-two additions. The greatest meeting 
our people ever held in the state. Two 
thousand dollars added to annual current 
expense pledges. Sixteen hundred of this 
by new members. The whole church 
Strengthened, Began here last Sunday. 
Thomas L. Lowe is the much beloved 
pastor and we are hoping for a splendid 
harvest. 

Brooks Bros. and Tapp. 


Hoopeston, Ill., May 24—William J. 


Lockhart leads us in Hoopeston’s greatest 


revival. Forty-two added today. 
dred and eighty to date.. Four hundred and 

Bible Charles H. 
Altheide splendid singer Veeting « cor- 


Two hun- 


thirty-five isi school. 
tinues. 


Lewis R. Ho 
CANADA. 


Neepawa, Man.—We have just ended a 
great meeting (for Canada at least) in 
Mimedosa. There were fifty confessions. 
Only twenty members of Baptist church 
when I began. First Principles and Union 
plea well received. Canada slo wto move 
rdligiously, but still a ripe field for evan- 
gelism of the New Testament type. 

H. GorDON BENNETT, Evangelist. 


COLORADO. 
Junction—There was one addi- 
tion May 24 in the regular services of the 
church. 


Grand 


J. H. McCartney, Pastor. 
FLORIDA. 

De Funiack Springs—Our meeting is 
giving evidence of greater interest. There 
have been twenty-seven additons to date. 

EDWARD CLUTTER, 
Harry G. KNOWLEs, 
Evangelists. 
NEBRASKA. 





Omaha—A _ meeting 
blessings, held by B. B Burton of Des 
Moines, for the North Side Christian 
Church of this city, closed Jast night with 
thirty-seven additions: twenty-two by 
primary obedience, four by letter, and clev- 
en by statement. Having held a meeting 
in December, at which time our Bible 
school was wefl gleaned, there were but 
few additons from that usuall fruitful 
source. The additions were mostly adults 
and heads of familiees that will add to the 
strength and standing of the church. 

Brother Burton jis a great evangelist 
and completely captured the hearts of our 
people. His delivery is clear and logical, 


fruitful of many 


but never cold; his illustrations are clean 
and pointed; he 
that holds his audience from start to finish; 
Christ are 
with feeling and as he stirs che depths of 


possesses a natural wit 


his appeals to accept warm 
the emotions with a commanding pathos. 
Having traveled extensively at home and 
abroad and student of 
men and books, he is splendidly equipped 
to do the work of an evangelist and 
preachpreach the gosp-! of the Kingdem 
preach the gospel of the Kingdom of 
Christ As he has planned to give all his 
time to this great work there will, no 
doubt, be a constant and growing demand 


being a constant 


for his services. 
H. J. KIRSCHSTEIN. 
CENTENNIAL STATE CONVENTIONS. 


Kertucky is delighted to note the call 
from Missouri's state Board in this week’s 
papers to join with her in a campaign for 
State conventions throughout 
Kentucky is also glad to ann- 


contennial 
the nation 
ounce that for over a vear she has been 
making preparation for the holding of just 
such a contennia! convention in 1909. A 
special program committee has been ap- 
pointed, composed of Cary E. Morgan, I. 
J. Spencer, H. W. Elliott. Mrs. Louella W. 
St. Clair, Mrs. S. K. Yancey and the writer, 
and the program is already well under way. 
Historic Lexington has been 
the place for the holding of this convention, 
and surely no place other than Pittsburg 
could be found in the whole nation more 
apprepriate for the holding of such a con- 
vention. Here the union of the followers 
of Barton W. Stone and of Thomas and 
Alexander Campbell was effected in 1832 
and here the first cooperative missionary 
society of the brotherhood was organized 
in the same vear resulting in the sending 
out of John Smith and John Rogers as 
evangelists. 

It seems a rather remarkable coincidence 
that the state convention for 1908 in Ken- 
tucky is to be held in Hopkinsville, Sept. 
21-24, where is to be culminated the union 
c; our state missionary interests which 
have been divided for 35 vears. Our state 
Bible School work has been for some years, 


selected as 








—Charles F. 


By IRA MAURICE PRICE, Ph. D., LLD. 

Professor of the Semitic Languages and Literature in the University of Chicago. 

“It fills an exceedingly important place in the biblical field and fills it well.” 
ent, Yale University. 
“T doubt whether anywhere else one can get so condensed and valuable a statement of facts, Th® 

illustrations and diagrams are particularly helpful.’’—Augustus H. Strong, 
Rochester Theological Seminary. 
330 pages; 45 illustrations on coated paper; gilt top; handsomely bound. 
$1.50 net, postpaid. 








LIGHT ON THE OLD TESTAMENT FROM BABEL 
By ALBERT T. CLAY, Ph. D. 

Assistant Professor of Semitic Philology and Archeology, and Assistant Curator of the 

Babylonian Lecture Department of Archeology, University of Pennsylvania 
“It is the best book on this subject which American scholarship has yet produced. The mechanical 
make-up is the best the printer’s and binder’s art can turn out. 

eyes to look at, while its contents will richly reward the reader.” 
—Reformed Church Messenger, Philadelphia. 
437 pages; 125 illustrations, including many hitherto unpublished; stamped in gold. 
$2.00 net, postpaid. 


The Christian Century, Chicago 


It is a pleasure for the 
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DIVINITY SCHOOL 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
AN UNDI NOMINATIONAL. St HOOL Of 
THEOLOGY 


Inno ment for 1908-09 Now Read\ 








Transylvania University 


rt of the Bine Grass.” 


17 OR. TOR 


CONTINUING KENTUCKY U 
Attend Transv!vania 


NIVERSITY. 
University. A 
tandard institution with ele ctive courses, 
surround- 
Expense 
twenty-seven 
states and seven foreign countries. First 
term begins September 14. 1908. Write for 
catalog to-day THE PRESIDENT, 
Kentucky 


scholarly 
influences 
Students 


modern conveniences. 


ings, fine mora! 


reasonabi/. from 


Lexineton, 
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(1) Tempera When President Pink- 
tun announced that North Carelina had 
st voted drv the great audience applat 
ed and cheered to thee ) When Wayne 
Wheeler. the attornev of the Anti-saloon 
League preaicted that within the next few 
ont 65 of the 88 counties of this state 
would vote drv a thunder of applause wus 
rd Old Ohio stands four-sguare for 
temperance and she is determin ed to fight 
t ‘oor the very deat 
( Sunday-scho These stand next 
nportance in Ohio mind. Ohio Toasts 
f A neer. Welshimer, Darsie, Cook and 
i ( Bible school experts. Teacher 
I vas e asized. The importance 
growing a churen t from the trained 
¢ i howr » be a vast prove 
e ve e $ The rte vas 
nied a emergency method p y 
Miss s is stead i 1) pop- 
r Stat ns especially held 
promine plac Vi ll the others came 
i? imorec C consid iron jhio 
5 ] mwever ) : e 1 
ield n to Illino ir 
t Ke 1 Home Missions 
t re ed that is b 
Se OO scip I robie th S 
s ¢ t iffied se 
C Vis } cn cies 
P i ur hat 
(a7 | 
; h ae a 
¢ ) ns iti 
f The Men's Bi Class 
M Miss C d rious 
f 5 clubs mesed 
\1 [ > > ul . 
ul bett luca il or purely scci 
Ss I N et rim was 
} for tt cal enviro 
e ind persor st te ne the typ 
ery c . i irged 
t bird of a men’s terhood 
5 ] 1. President Bates, the 
esident li 43 th 
s we il th (Yhio 
t ram a Hirar 
sa € Ne\ yef vas th 
ré Endowment scholar 
ship tend re ol ii presiige 
is thes } ever-increasing 
( Irchitect Many of she nen had 
ictures ) cir new and beautifu! church 
ilding } t! delighted to show ard 
1 of 1 de 1 to see Ohio vaines 
eciestical architecture Ohio ceems to 
ire 10 eve things and in about 
u is mul . 
JOHN Ray Ewers, 
First Church Youngstown 


BENEVOLENT ASSOCIA- 
TION NOTES 
The National 


NATIONAL 


Benevolent Association has 
just been with two more good 
annuities. One is for S500 and is from a 
gvod friend who has already placed 31,500 
with the Association on the annuity plan. 
His total investment in the Gospel of the 


favored 


Helping Hand is now $2,000. He is one 
of these modest friends who does not care 
to have his 
left hand is 


know what his 
insists that his 


right hand 
doing, and 
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pone FOR 1908 


~ JOY * PRAISE 


By Wm. J. Kirkpatrick and J. H. Fillmore 
n this new book will be « h enth 

ght than has appeare , 

Specimen pages [re 


More songs 
giasm and del 
ee iry’s time 

k sent for examination 
528 Elim Street 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 41-43 Bivie rH 


PRACTICAL COURSES 
FOR PASTORS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Summer Quarter 
First Term June 13-July 22 
Second Term July 22-August 28 





ncinnati. 0. 
New York 





Ins 
spt " to s g] 
Bib Evang 1 . 
( \ ( R I 
Circulars on application to the Dean 


’ 


of the Divinity School. 


BUCKEYE BELLS. CHIMES ang 

a ~~ kn 1 the world 

ver for their f 1 tone, 

BELLS © durabil W prices 


and estimeé I | 


The E.W. Vanduzen Co.. 422 E. 2d St.. Cincinnati 0 











OWLDEN BELLS 
CHURCH AND - HOOL 


fh AN BELL n Fot NORY Co. Nort nme Mio 












- UNLIED TEER BES 

SLYMYER SWEETES, MOSE DU. 

ABLE. LOWER PRG 

CHURCH OUBFSEECATALOgUs 
ELS. TELLS WAT. 


Write to Cincinnati Get Foundry hs oa es 0. 
(Ple ase 1 ntion thi 


BELLS 


“tee, ley Ghureh and School Bells. Send 
fue cae The C. 8S. Beli Co., Hillebera, 


anne 
wo 
Send frv. a fompen, 
& BD. CHILDS & OO., 200 Clark St. *Chiongs 


Round About Chicago 


By LOUELLA CHAPIN 
Exquisitely Illustrated 
hor r has opened to us a world of beauty and 
ure within easy reach of the crowded 
streets of ‘Ch uicago.’’—The Christian Century, 
$1.50. At book stores, or direct from 
UNITY- PUBLISHING COMPANY, - CHICAGO 

















MORON ROUTE 


Best Service 
Quick Trains Day and Night 


To Chicago LaFayette 
Indianapolis Dayton 
Cincinnati West Baden 
French Lick Springs 
and Louisville 


and all points beyond 
FRANK J. REED, Gen. Pass. Ast. 
202 Custom House Place, Chi 

















408, 











] 10S, 


. shall not be made public. He is not 


but a man of large 


qg man of large purse, 
heart. He is practically giving his all and 
siving it as he is able to earn it and save 


s it a privilege to minister to 
for f our Lord by ministering te 





ri little ones 
annuity is for $4,500. This 
a go man and his wife who for a 


e had it in their hearts to do 
their less fortunate brothers 
This gift is made for the 
ged dependent disciples, the 
t given to ministers and 
wive \s compared with their pos- 
Carnegie’s in the 





ons this gift lavs 





sh It is pretty nearly the widow's 
te. It is being given with joy and 


ss. The rame is withheld for 








WHAT ABOUT A COOK-STOVE ? 


and “dog days” 


“summers” 


Now that summer time 
everybody 
nsidering how to simplify 


who 


hings and get the most comfort out of 
an uncomfortable situation 
We interview the ice-man; order thin 


clothes; plan to ease up here and relax 





re: but more than likely forget the one 
most important item in the whole _ hot- 
scheme—some means of doing the 
: or > without the insufferable 
heat of a coal fire in the kitchen. 
Everyone with experience knows how 
resome s to stay in a stuffy room to 
prepare e let alone the doing of a 
big baking. But everyone doesn’t know 


hew very easy it is to change a hot kitchen 
and do better cooking at 
Just add to your list of... 
summer conveniences a New Perfection fa 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove and i 
you've done all that any one can do to 
lessen hot weather discomfort. be 
Wouldn’t it be fine of a summer morn- 
ing to step in the kitchen, put on the 
kettle, broil the steak, bake the muffins, *> 
filter the coffee and give the breakfast call 
in one fourth of the time you’d take to 
do it on a coa! stove ? 


into a cool one, 


j 


And wouldn’t it be fine to be as cool 
when the breakfast was prepared as when 
you first entered the kitchen ? 

People who have tried it say that the 
New Perfection Oil Stove actually does 
everything in the line of cooking and do- 
or the worker. 

Undoubtedly the reason is to be found 
in the blue flame principle on which the 
stove works. 

A cylindrical chimney concentrates the 
heat at the stove top and in this way 
prevents surface radiation as in a coal or 
wood stove. 


It is easy to see that this lessens very 
much the matter of personal discomfort in 
summer housekeeping. 

So don’t forget the New Perfection Oil 
Stove in your summer plans and you will 
have a comfortable kitchen and the best 
cook stove in the world.—Adv. 


THE 


COMMENCEMENT 





CHRISTIAN 


WEEK AT .OKi.A- 

HOMA CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 

The first commencement week at Okla- 
homa Christian Univ. was a great success. 
With men on the program like j. W. 
M’Garvey, J. H. Garrison, F. M. Pains, 
J. H. O. Smith, J. H. Mchorter, Graham 
Frank, O. N. Roth, an a lot of Oklahoma 
Loomers, it could not have been otherwise, 
and we had them ail. The Okiahoma 
Christian Ministerial Association and the 
Educational Rally planned by Pres. 
both combined with commencement 
exercises made the event 
large numbers of people were 

All were greatly and 
prised at the progress the 
made. Three fine buildings are here, hav- 
ing a combined floor space of over two 
ind splendidly equipped. 
All who have seen them, and are in a posi- 
tion to speak. say we have the finest plant 
in the brotherhood 


Zol- 
lars, 
a great one, and 
present 
agreeably sur- 


‘iniversity has 


acres, all moderna 


Cn Wednesday morning Judge Haymak- 
er announced that he with other Witchita 
friends, 
sity, and in a fe 


would give 52,500 to the univer- 
momerts this was con- 
ditionally raised to 55.000. Al! felt that 
the university would be in splendid finan- 
cial condition by September of this year 
The outlock for students is splendid. By 
the time this appears in print the new cata- 
log will be out, and all 
receive one by addressing the 
Miss 


versity 


who wish one may 
Registrar, 
Emma Hartshorr. care of the uni 
has sixteen graduates this 
One 


Adts, one from 


The university 
year from the various departments. 
from the College cf Liberal 
the College of Music, or 


£. 


1e from the College 


CENTURY 
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of Teachers, two from the Preparatory De- 
partment, and eleven from the 
Department. We feel that this is a very 
vood year’s record, especially for the first 
year, and that Zollars has accom- 
plished the greatest vear’s work of his life. 

The Oklahona Christian Educational 
Association was formed, and will do all in 
its power to help the university. The of- 
ficers are O. L. Smith. El Reno, President; 
Prof. O. L. Lyen, Enid, Vic2-President; 
T. W. Blackman, Enid, Treasurer; Miss 
Emma Hartshorn, Enid, Recording Secre- 
tarv, and Randolph Cook, of Enid, Cor- 
responding Secretary. It is planned to 
‘ampaign in the in- 
during the sum- 
friends of the 


Business 


Pres 


Carry on in active 
terests of the university 
mer, und it is hoped that ali 
university will! assist 
RANDOLPH COOK, 
Minister of Enid Church 


Count not success by what we gain, 
But by what we resist. 

We sometimes know our great ones 
By the honors they have missed 

The greatest of all signs is that of 


service. 





Washedin His Blood 








Don’t fail to read this wonderful book 


on The Times of Restitution. The number 
is limited; order at once 

$1.12, postpaid 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





By a Layman. 


zation 


SAME GROUND.” 


Church Fellowship and Communion 
THE BEST EVANGELISTIC BOOK. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York and London, Cloth 
Binding, Price $1.00 Postpaid. Write J. A. Joyce, Selling Agent, 209 
Bissell Block, Pittsburg, for special rates to Preachers and Churches. 


HE CHURCH OF CHRIST 


EIGHTH EDITION SINCE JUNE, 1905 


Gives a history of Pardon, the evidence of Pardon and the Church as an Organi- 
Recommended by all who read it as the most Scriptural Discussion of 


“NO OTHER BOOK COVERS THE 








Price, 25 cents, net 





Ghe Home Department of Today By mrs. Fiera V. Stebbins 


Mrs. Stebbins tells of the essential details connected with a successfu 
she also teils of the use of the Messenger service and other agencies 
to know anything of the Home Department—before it is started, w 
when it needs a tonice—Mrs. Stebbins book will help you. : 
proved, and gives numerous interesting and inspiring incidents of tke work, 


The Christian Century Co., Chicago 


1 Home Department; 

in fact if you want 
it runs smoothly, or 
t tells of methods teled and 


























when the contest is ended. 





Reds and Blues Contest Buttons 


EDS AND BLUES Contest plans have proved wonderfully successful in Y. 
R M. C. A. work and are proving more so in Sunday school work. 
use of our Reds and Blues plans you can easily double your school member- 
ship in a month or six weeks. Youcan break up irregular attendance in a very 
short time. You can raise large sums of money for your needs. ' c 
church attendance, bringing of lesson helps, bringing of collection, coming o= time. 
The Reds and Blues plans please because they set everybody at work heartily 
and enthusiastically and because each leaves the school in a healthy condition 


Each Reds and Blues plan requires dividing the school into two sections—Reds and Blues and ap- 
pointing captains, one or more, for each side, a social or other treat to be given at the close of the contest, 
when those on the winning side receive ice-cream and cake, and the losers crackers and cheese, or some 
other pete to celebrate the close < I = and the victory. at is to be paid for by the 
school. Complete instructions sent with each order. 

- Price, in lots of 10 or more (sent assorted, one-half each color), 
lic each, postpaid; 50 or more, 1c each, postpaid. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO., Chicago. 


By making 


You can secure 
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Inportant Books 


We are the publishers of some of the 
: wn works pertaining to the Dis- 
ciples’ Plea fora united church. These 





nportant books mvortant in more 
ways than one-—-should be read and o-n- 
ed by every member of the househola of 
faith. 

The Plea .* the Disciples of 
Christ, by W.T. Moore. smal! lémo., 
uth, 140 pages, net. postpaid, thirty-Ave 
ents, WOR immediate success, 

George Hamilton Combs, pastor of the 


Independence Boulevard Uhristicno 
Chureh, Kansas City, Mo.. one of tae 
great churches of the brotherhood, 
writes. 
“I cannot thank Dr W. T. Moore 
enough for having written his little 


book on “Our Plea.” It is more than a 
statement; it is a philosophy. Irenic, 
catholic, steel-tone, it is just the band- 


book I shail like to put into the hands of 
the thinking man on the outside. Inall 
f bis useful and honored life Mr. Moore 
has rendered no greater service to a 
great cause.” 


Historical Documents Advocat- 
ing Christian Union, collated and edi- 
td by Charles A. Young. 12mo, cloth, 
364 pages, illustrated, postpaid $1.00, is an 
important contribution to contemporary 
religious literature. It presents the liv- 
ing principles of the church in conven- 
ient form 


Z. T. Sweeney, Columbus, Indiana, a 

preacher of national reputation, writes: 
“I congratulate you on the happy 
thought of collecting and editing these 
documents. They ougat to be in the 
home of every Disciple of Christ in the 
Land, and I believe they should have a 
large and increasing sale in years to 

come.” 


Basic Truths of the Christian 
Faith, by Herbert L. Willett, author of 
The Ruling Quality, Teaching of the 
Books, Prophets of Israel, etc., etc. Post 
Svo., cloth, 127 pages. Front cover stamp- 
ed in gold, gilt top, tllustrated, 75 cents, 
paper 25 cents. 


A powerful and masterful presentation 
of the great truths for the attain- 
ment of the life of the spirit. Written 
in a charming and scholarly style. It 
holds the reader's fascinated attention 
so closely that it is a disappointment if 
the book has to be laid aside before it is 
finished. 

J. E. Chase writes: 

“It is the voice of a soul in touch 
with the Divine life, and breathes 
throughout its pages the high ideals 
and noblest conception of truer life. 
possible only to him who has tarried 
prayerfully, studiously at the feet of the 
World's greatest teacher.” 


Our Plea for Union and the Pres- 
ent Crisis, by Herbert L. Willett, au- 
thor of the Life and Teachings of Jesus, 
etc., etc. 12mo., cloth, 140 pages, gold 
stamped, postpaid 50 cents. 

Written in the belief that the Disci- 

les of Christ are passing through an 
mportant, and in many respects, transi- 
tional period. 

The author says: 

“It is with the hope that * * © pres 
ent forces and opportunities may be 
wisely estimated by us; that doors now 
open may be entered; that hopes only 
partially realized may come to fruition 
that these chapters are given their pres 
ent form.” 


Early Relations and Separation 
of Baptists and Disciples, by Errett 
Gates. sro. cloth, gold side and back 
stamp, $1.00. A limited number in paper 
binding will be mailed postpaid for 25 
cents until stock is sold out. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to the 
writer of this book, and could only wish 
that it might be read not only by our 
people all over the land, but scattered 
among the Baptists. It is a most mert- 
tortious and splendid contribution to oar 
literature.THE CHRISTIAN WORKER, 
PITTSBURG, Pa. 

The dominant personality of Alexan- 
der Campbell is so brought out as to 
give to what might be regarded as the 
dry details of ecclesiastical history and 
controversy almost the interest of a 
story. A valuable contribution to the 
history of the American churches,—THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST, BOSTON, Mass. 








The Christian Century Company 


558 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 





DONT LOSE THIS OPPORTUNITY! 


We offer a few Sets Only at an Extraordinarily 
Low Introductory Price 


A REAL BARGAIN 
120 BIBLE PICTURES BY J. JAMES TISSOT 


Reproduced in all their Gorgeous Colors 


SEND $1.00 1o-pay 
and we will send by return mail a handsome portfolio (size 5x6) containing 120 pictures in fall colors 


Nothing approaching this work has ever been attempted before. In a serigg 
of splendid pictures the great andimpressive scenes in the Bible story are depicted, 
true in color, costume, landscape, and all details to the life, the country and the 
time. § To make the men and women of the Bible actual, living characters tg 
their pupils is one of the first duties of the Sunday-School teachers, and no better 
help can they find for this than in the Tissot pictures. § The whole worid ap 
knowledges that J. James Tissot was the greatest artist that ever lived, so far ag 
Biblical subjects are concerned. 

Only the unparalled success in the higher-priced editions makcs possible this 
phenomenally low offer now. { These pictures have received the unqualified ene 
dorsement of the leading clergymen and Sunday-School teachers throughout the 
United States. § Nothing could be more helpful, and interesting, and delightful, 
when one is reading the Bible, than such a graphic interpretation of sacred stories, 
q In no other way can the Bible stories be made so real and actual to children, 
Should be in every home. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY, 358 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Individual 


Give the number of communicants, and name of church. 


Wilson, D. D. 


GEO. BH. SPRINGER, Manager, 256-258 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS, 


Communion Service 


Made of several materials and in many designs. Send for full particulars and catalogue No, & 


“The Lord’s Supper takes on a new dignity and beauty by the use of the Individual Cup." J. K 






































MORE NEW BOOKS 


4 
- Robert E. Speer 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net. 


Mr. Speer knows how not only to paint the highest ideals of manhood, but what is more, and 
better ke knows how to stimulate men to attempt to realize them. 
G. Campbell Morgan 


THE SIMPLE THINGS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE - - ° ° 
16 mo, Cloth, 50c. net. 

As indicated by the title, the author here deals with the New Birth, Holiness, Growth, Work, 
Temptation. In that lucid and convincing style of which he is master, the author charms as he in 
structs and inspires. 

Lies oe CONQUEST And Other Sermons Preached in America « ° W. L. Watkinson 
2 mo, $1.00 net. 

To the lise of great preachers who have made the British pulpit famous, the name of William 
L. Watkinson has long since been added. 

THE HIGHER MINISTRY OF THE LATER ENGLISH POETS - e Frank W. Gunsaulas 
Illustrated, Cloth, $1.25 net. 

Treats of Wordsworth, Shelley, Coleridge, Arnold, Tennyson, Browning and others. From 
many points of view these studies are considered the finest work that Dr. Gunsaulus has produced. 
THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST - - - . - - + Len G. Broughtos 

16mo, Cloth, 50c. net. P P 

Dr. Broughton brings within the grasp of the average mind a full array of Scripture facts con 
cerning the coming of our Lord. A reading cannot fail to strengthen one's visionJand to afford a keener 
realization of prophetic truth. 


THE DAILY ALTAR - - . . . - . - - @ J. 1H. Jowett 


~ Cloth, 25c. net; Leather, 35c. net. ee . . k 
A companion to the popular “ Yet Another Day,” giving a very brief prayer for each day in 
the year. 


A TYPICAL MISSION IN CHINA - + oe . - . W. E. Soothill 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 net. , 
The author's work, covering nearly a quarter of a century, has been rewarded by nearly tea 


thousand converts. The volume is comprehensive, bright, informing and at times most humorous. 
JOHN G. PATON, MISSIONARY TO THE NEW HEBRIDES 


New Edition. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. " ce 
An Autobiography, edited by his brother. New and complete edition brought down to the 


close of life. To this edition Dr. Arthur T. Pierson has added an appreciation. ; 
THE INDUSTRIAL CONFLICT - - - - - - - - Samuel G. Smith 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net. ' F : , P 
Dr. Smith, of the Department of Sociology in the University of Minnesota, presents the Labor 
problem from a new and fundamental point of view, a position with which future students will have 
to reckon. The work appears at a most opportune moment, is calm, judicial, convincing. 
PREACHER PROBLEMS or the Twentieth Century Preacher at His Work + William T. Moore 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 net. tet a : 
This book is an adviser for the minister, young or old; advice from a long experience and 


guided by the sanest spirit. The author's fifty years’ experience as author, editor, instructor am 
pastor, gives his conclusions great value. 
AN EFFICIENT CHURCH with an Introduction by Bishop Earl Cranston, LL. D. Jarl Gregg Doney 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25 net. ‘ : 
Presents data gathered at first hand. Mr. Doney opens up the pathway to methods of working 
and teaching in the modern religions congregation that will upset some old ideas, but cannot fail to 
give every alert religious worker a fresh inspiration and a new hope. 
THE MODERN SUNDAY SCHOOL IN PRINCIPLE AND PRACTICE - ° Henry F. Cope 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net. uF ‘ + 
By the General Secretary of the Religious Education Association. He poeame the results of 
all the newest experiments both with primary, adolescent and adult grades. clear and simple # 
his presentation, that this book will be a revelation to many. 


Chicago, IIl. 
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